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TO THE LADIES. 


The following pages are designed, if pos¬ 
sible, to call off the youthful mind from the 
light and false productions of the day. Believing 
that truth is more surprisingly strange, as' well 
as often more deeply affecting than fiction, and 
that it can be rendered more agreeable to every 
uncorrupted taste; I now offer this little unpre¬ 
tending volume to the public, hoping that it will 
not be severely criticised, as it is the first effort 
of an unpractised pen. I have followed no one’s 
course or directions, but generally have written 
from the impulse of the moment my own thoughts 
without embellishment, being assured that those 
for whom this book is designed, will prefer the 
effusions of the mind, to the labors of the head. 
When I returned to Ohio from the Indian Nation, 
I was afflicted with a severe cough and chills, 
which rendered me incapable of attending to any 
business, that required much effort of either body 
or mind. I concluded to collect a few of my ju¬ 
venile poems and write the history of some events 
that I had noticed with peculiar interest; hoping 
that what elicited my attention so much, might 
afford others some pleasure and profit. I need 
not say, to those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with me, that I have written nothing but unvarn- 
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ished truth:“this I know they will readily believe. 
The history of persons either came under my own 
observation, or was derived from some authentic- 
source. 

The poetry was written at different times, and 
Snder different circumstances, to please a friend, or 
to answer a present purpose, without the most 
distant thought of ever submitting ft to public 
view. I never thought myself a favorite of the 
muse, being almost constantly engaged in matters 
that so fully occupied my time, I could devote but 
a mere shred or fragment of a rapidly passing hour, 
now and then, to writing of any kind. The travels 
in the West, were almost entirely written from 
memory, having kept nothing but a Journal of a 
religious kind, not even referring to tne Country. 
I wrote them, at the instance of some friends, who, 
I hope,will find something to amuse, if not to profit 
them. They claim no merit hut truth. The 
Selections from Ancient History were made with 
a view to elicit attention to historical facts, aiul 
call the mind from the perusal of those wretched 
Romances and Novels, that fill it with unreal 
ideas, and prepare it for future disappointment 
and misery, to the study of works of antiquity. 
Here, in a condensed form, you have a historv of 
some of the greatest men and events of former 
ages. It is the best treat in the book. The 
pieces on the Cities, Heat, Light, Benevolence, 
the word Farewell, &c., were all written from 
circumstances that led the writer to suppose they 
might be useful to some curious reader, who would 
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be induced to read them from the fact of their having 
fallen from the pen of a female. If any are ben- 
efitted, the design of the writer will be fully 
accomplished, as she asks not for fame. The 
article on Family Government might.be greatly 
amplified, as the author has spent many years in dif- 
fererent families, marking the deleterious effects of 
bad government,inefficient government, and no gov¬ 
ernment, all ruinous in their consequences terthe 
rising generation. O! that parents did but know 
that the subjection of the will, and the habitual 
practice of constant obedience would contribute 
to the happiness and respectability of their chil¬ 
dren, as well as enhance their own joy. Who 
can believe that a rude, boisterous, passionate set 
of youngsters can be happy themselves, or make 
any one so, who comes in contact with them? 
I am certain many would prefer a journey to Mec¬ 
ca, or banishment to some Island of the Sea, to 
being confined to scenes of this kind for a length 
of years. Every word is true that I have written 
on this subject, save the slight alteration of some 
names, and I will add that the half has not even 
been touched. I have written for the Married 
and the Single, for the Grave and the Gay, and 
especially with an eye to the Ladies, as they give 
an impetus to society in all civilized nations, that 
is felt in every class and relation of life. I will 
ask them then, to lay aside those sickly produc¬ 
tions of fancy that beguile the heart and mislead 
the young, and study sober truth. How can you 
bear to read words that burn, and sentiments that 
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thrill the heart with the deepest emotions, and 
yet know that all is false coloring and base dis¬ 
guise! It is true that .good morals sre taught in 
some books of fiction, but truth needs no covering. 
It is like a beautiful woman, “when unadorned, 
adorned the most.” 

I have no reference to those noble works of im¬ 
agination, such as Pollock’s course of Time, or 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, but merely those romances 
of love, or foolish works that make the hero or he¬ 
roine of their story, either a deity cur a demon. 

I wish that some abler pen would write a book 
for the entertainment of steamboat passengers. I 
have been pained to sec them buy the veriest trash 
of some emissary of darkness, while the colport¬ 
eur, who brought on a collection of devotional 
books, met an entire repulse, if not an open insult; 
that, too, sometimes from those who profess to fol¬ 
low the meek and lowly Jesus. I wonder how 
they would feel to sink to the bottom of the river, 
with these evil works in their hands, and then to 
stand before the judgment seat, where every “work 
will be brought to view, with every secret thing.” 

And now permit me to say, that though “I cov¬ 
et no man’s silver or gold,” yet the price of this 
little work will be much needed to refund the ex¬ 
penditure of publishing, &c. If any of its read¬ 
ers should be tempted to complain of it, let them 
remember that it was written under embarrassed 
circumstances, in rooms always accessible to com¬ 
pany, and often under the influence of disease. It 
contains the first offerings of a juvenile pen, as 





well as some more matured reflections of riper 
years. All the matter that is not marked by quo¬ 
tations,'is original, so far as originality can be at¬ 
tributed to a poor worm of earth, who is indebted 
to’religion, science and literature, for all that she 
knows, or can know, beneath the sun. But what 
I mean is this: I have not borrowed a single line 
from any one, intentionally, without marking it as 
borrowed. I hope that it will find many purchas¬ 
ers, as the proceeds will, I trust, be devoted to the 
best of purposes. Buy it, friends; it will not 
cost much. A. A. 
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A 

BOOK FOR THE MARRIED AND SINGLE, 
THE GRAVE AND THE GAY. 


SECTION I. 

The Two Cities. 

While making a tour through the Western 
States, some years since, I was much pleased 
with the appearance of one city. The streets 
crossed each other at right angles. It had beau¬ 
tiful churches, splendid houses, elegant gardens, 
and rich shrubbery, with variegated flowers, fine 
walks shaded with trees. A majestic river wash¬ 
ed its borders. Here the young, the healthful, 
and the gay, walked abroad in all the pomp and 
pride of life. They seemed to revel in all the lux¬ 
uries of nature without any thing to mar their 
bliss; for though “they toiled not, neither did they 
spin, yet Solomon in all his glory, was not array- 
, ed like one of these.” Their costume was of the 
' costliest material, made in the most fashiona- 
1 
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ble manner. They visited the gay saloon and 
costly mansions, devoted to the most fanci¬ 
ful delights. Music, too, floated on every breeze, 
I was indeed ready to exclaim;, what a charming- 
place! But as I tarried long in this city, I dis¬ 
covered, that with all its scenes of grandeur, and 
loveliness, and song, there was much that was 
painful. Here pestilential winds blew, bringing 
with them disease and death—here might be seen, 
poor, emaciated forms; creeping slowly along,, 
looking; as if life was-a burden, too intolerable to 
be borne. The poor, word the most wretched gar¬ 
ments, and were the veriest slaves to the rich.— 
There were miserable hovels where the poor in¬ 
mates could scarce’y procure enough' to sustain 
life. -There, too, were,deras of iniquity, where li¬ 
quid poison was constantly being banded oat, to 
despicable creatures, who drank it down as if it 
had been the water of life. In these lovely?streets 
Were often seen the slowly moving hearse, gi ring 
tile most demonstrative evidence, that death'was 
there, prostrating the proudest,-as well" as- the- 
humblest forms of earth. The young were often 
clad ift the habiliments of mourning.. Many, very 
many eyes, were suffused with tears, and many a 
bosom heaved with emotion.. . When I looked up¬ 
on these .scenes, mv lieart grew sad, and I sighed 
for a more congenial abode, where the inhabitants 
never say that they are sick, where no sorrows en- 
tei^and where death never intrudes. 

- One day, after leaving this place, while jour¬ 
neying along, a friend presented me with fdj.e^Ge.- 
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ography of a city that seems in unison with mv 
most ardent desires. Now, as I have no certain 
dwelling place, but am seeking for a permanent 
abode, I think that I cannot do better, than to 
turn my face towards that beautiful city. Like 
ancient Babylon, it is four square, with walls great 
and high. These walls, or rather the foundations 
of these walls, were made of the most costly stones 
of every possible color. But instead of having 
one 'hundred gates as old Babylon had, it has only 
twelve. “But they are not shut by day, and they 
have no night there.” They were not made for 
defence, but for beauty and convenience. The 
gates are of the richest pearls. The streets are 
exceedingly beautiful, being made of the purest 
metal known, as tratsfihreat as glass. There are 
lovely streams of water, clear as chrystal, gliding 
through these plains. The gardens are hot sus¬ 
pended in the air, like those of Babylon, but are 
laid out over the city, where these gentle rivers 
meander. The shores of these waters are thickly- 
set with beautiful groves. There are trees that 
bud and bloom and bear delicious fruit every 
month, wS'ctee leaves possess medicinal qualities— 
hut’ these are for exportation, for there, the in 
habitants are never diseased. Unfading Bowers 
of every hue, grow along those banks, and roses 
without thorns. Perpetual verdure gives fresh¬ 
ness and vigor to every thing around. Here the 
inhabitants wander along those rivers, plucking 
the fruits, or gathering the flowers, or.plungjng in¬ 
to the” streams, as may suit their inclination.— 
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They dread na danger, fear no disease, feel no 
want, have no unsatisfied desires—know no wea¬ 
riness. 

One most astonishing thing, is this, that, how¬ 
ever diseased, deformed, or aged they may be 
throughout the journey, there, as soon as they 
reach one of the gates of this city, their diseases 
are banished, deformity puts on the utmost loveli¬ 
ness, and age drops its wrinkles, and assumes the 
beauty and vigor of youth. For true it is, that 
though some of the inhabitants have been there 
several hundred years, yet time has never wrin¬ 
kled their brows, nor chilled their blood, nor par¬ 
alyzed their limbs. No, no, like the flowers of 
that pleasant country, they bloom in perpetual 
verdure. They are fanned by the purest breezes, 
laden with the sweetest perfumes. All, all, is 
undiminished pleasure there, and joy unutterable 
and unending. They have golden instruments of 
music, giving the most pleasing harmony of sounds 
that ever broke upon the ear, or thrilled the heart 
of the lover .of song. The inmates of that de¬ 
lightful place wear robes of pure white, purchas¬ 
ed at an immense price, yet freely given to them 
without money. Their ornaments are all- of 
wrought gold. They have crowns beset with gems, 
and bear palms in token of victory. Though 
many of them were once poor beggars, and some 
of them wretched slaves, yet there they a.1 wear 
the insignia of state, being recognized as royal 
heirs to an imperishable kingdom. But it is in vain 
for one who has never entered into those regions, 
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and who has only had some faint views of the 
place through a telescope, to give any thing like 
an adequate description of its charms. I willing¬ 
ly confess, that all the language with which I 
have ever been acquainted, seems too weak and 
impoverished, to describe the inconceivable glory, 
and grandeur, of that lofty abode. And I frankly 
own that my best thoughts have been formed by 
reading a description of the place, given by one 
highly favored being, who was permitted to see it, 
not through a glass, darkly, but in open vision.— 
He talked of a king that reigned in righteousness, 
on a throne of consolidated glory, and light. But 
as I am conscious of my own ignorance of the 
whole matter, I will attempt no farther descrip¬ 
tion, but endeavor to find the road to that blessed 
place. I am well assured that it is a narrow way; 
yet it is as free for a beggar as a prince, as open for 
the most degraded slave as the mightiest monarch. 
Though “no vulture’s eye has ever marked that 
road, no lion’s whelp has ever trod upon it, yet 
the redeemed walk there,” and find it to be as 
described: 

A” beautiful] city of light. 

Its walls are most rich to behold ; 

Its streets, so transcendently bright. 

They shine like the purest of gold. 

No need of the sun or the moon, 

For the Lord is the light of that place; 

“And it shines, as it ever has done,” 

With richness, and glory, and grace. 
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The waters that glide through the plain 
Are lovely, transparent, and pure ; 

All all, who this kingdom obtain, 

Will riches eternal gecure. 

No trouble or sorrow is seen, 

No anguish or weeping i* there, 

N o sickness and death intervene. 

No sighing, or pining, or care. 

JThe yveaigj- there rest fi am their toil.; 

The wicked no entrance can find -, 

They never will tarnish that soil. 

With pollutions of body or mind. 

The ransomed will dwell in that place. 
And sing in melodious strains. 

The songs of redemption and grace. 

All over those beautiful plains. 

The Lamb is their Priest and their song. 
Their shepherd, and shield, and delight 
Their triumph, as day rolls along, 
.“Which never is followed by night. 

■No language c;^i ever portray 

The bliss that is laid up in store. 

For those who are striving each day. 

That holy abode to secure. 

Then, thejt, iet us prune our glad wings, 
And soar to that mansion of rest, 

And join with the seraph who sings, 

The glorified song of the bless’d. 
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A Poe m: 

WRITTEN ^QR-ONE WHO SAID, “WRITE ABOI’T 
THE ELDERS AND THE THRONE.” 

O! were I favored of High Heaven, 

As the beloved John, and caught in vision 
Up, to see the eternal throne: then, I. 

Might write with ease, with eloquence divine, 

A theme^so full'of matter infinite, ’t would 
liurn upon the heart, and make the spirit 
Feel, for I would write of the great throne, ami 
Of the beauteous bow that plays* around, 

With radiant glory bright; and of angels, 
Seraphim and Cherub high, together, 

With the host redeemed from earth, who have 
Gone up through tribulation deep, and washed 
Their robes in Christ’s most precious blood, and 
wear 

Immortal crowns, and bear the conqueror’s 
Palm, aed qing doxologies, to h.im, who 
•Sits upon the throne, hud to-ihe Lamb. 

And I might specify a few, who here 
Conspicuous shone, such as old Enoch, 

Who did walk with God. Abraham, who once 
Offer’d up in sacrifice, his son, by 
Promise given, and Moses, who aspired 
To richer treasures than all Egypt could 
Afford, with old Elijah, who arose 
To heaven in a triumphal car, 

Unscathed, untouched by death. But time 
Would fail me if I’d try to tell of all 
The holy men of old, who dwelt in dens 
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And caves, of whom the world was most unworthy. 
But I again would talk of the bright world 
Where their bless’d spirits reign, for there they’re 
Designated Priests and Kings to God, and 
To the Lamb. There, there, they wander over 
The celestial plains, incapable ol 
Aught, but bliss.in full perfection. I fain 
Would look upon the streams that issue from 
Beneath the throne, and water all the groves 
Of Paradise around. Pleased I would 
Taste the fruit of life’s fair tree, and gather 
From those boughs that bear twelve kinds of fruit, 
Whose leaves divinely heal. But most ecstatic 
Joy of all, ’twould be to look upon that 
Blessed One, who bore my weight of guilt in 
His own body. Yes, I’d love to see that 
Face, once rudely spit upon, that head, that 
Wore a crown of thorns for me, but O! what 
Heavenly radiance girts it now. Those 
Eyes once weeping over the misery, 

Of man, are now a flame of burning fire ; 

His countenance, above the brightness of 
The sun in his meridian glory. 

He sits upon the throne, while bursting peals 
Of thunder echo through the vault of heaven, 

And vivid lightnings too, bear testimony 
That He is Lord of lords, and King of kings ; 

The Alpha, the Omega, the First, the 
Last in being’s endless chain. No wonder! 

That the Elders prostrate fall, and Cast their 
Burnish’d crowns before his face, whilst glory 
Shrouds the scene from mortal vision. 
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A Traveling Excursion. 

J started in 1845 to the West in company with 
Mr. Davison and family. My intention was to get 
among Indians with a .view to give instruction to 
their children, having from my infantile days, felt 
deep impressions of the kind. I parted with my 
friends in Virginia with feelings of grief, being 
fully assured, that I should never meet some of 
them again on the shores of time. I was cot 
mistaken in this, for a cherished one died long 
before my return. I stopped in Woodsfield a few 
days with my brothers, and then took the parting 
hand. I spent the first Sabbath at Zanesville; 
heard Rev. Crumb preach — was treated with 
great kindness, at a Preacher’s house by the name 
of Oliver. On Monday started on my way in fine 
spirits,, stopped at good houses, and was well 
entertained until we got to Springfield ; here as I 
was quite out q,f sight of all that I had ever known 
or loved — save Mr. Davison’s family, I began to 
feel sad. It was near the close of a very fine day 
in October when we drew near the town. We 
called at a very decent house of private entertain¬ 
ment. When I was about to take my seat the lady 
remarked that she was in haste about supper that 
evening, as a social meeting was to be held at one 
of the churches in Springfield that night. Now 
the desire for supper fled, and without tasting one 
mouthful, I put off with the family to meeting. 
Rev. Simmons was there. The meeting began, 
continued, and ended, in a most pleasing, and 
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profitable manner — I spoke with a full heart, told 
them what my purpose was, in going West, and 
then sat down almost overcome with deep emotions. 
I never felt myself surrounded with more heavenly 
minded Christians thairthose-appeared to be. Af¬ 
ter the meeting closed many of them came and 
clasped my hands with uncommon fervor. — 0,1 
shall remembeFthese dear strange Christian friends 
while memory lasts. One pressed a dollar into 
myliands which I afterwards gave to the Mission 
cause. Elder Simmons asked my name, he knew 
my brother, and so s'eemed glad to see me, and I 
shall long have cause to rejoice' that I saw him ; 
for he not only invited me to his house —but when 
I went, presented me with a book that was made a 
blessing to me more than once since that time ; I 
hop’e t’hat he may be rewarded amply for this kind¬ 
ness. The book was entitled, “ The way to Holi¬ 
ness, ,f written by Mrs. Palmer, and truly it is one 
of the best practical little works 1 that I have ever 
read. 

This week we got to a town called Eaton, and 
spent the Sabbath with a clever family of the name 
of Dean. I went to meeting with himsbFf ami 
daughters, and so the day glided away most pleas¬ 
antly. On Sfonday we started again with renewed 
vigor, but the cold and rain abated our ardor some. 
We soon got into Indiana. I was pleased to see 
the Capital of this State, having read a splendid 
account of its State-house. I took a good look at 
its outside, as we passed — it looked for all the 
>world, like a fine large building covered with slate ! 
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I was quite amused with the tact of a very tiue 
looking man who came up with us, and, as seemed 
to be common in that part, began to inquire whith¬ 
er we were bound and who we were. Davison 
informed him that I . was a teacher going to the 
West. He then turned to me and said, “ suppose 
you stop and teach for us, we are in great want of 
a female teacher.” I told him I thought I coujii 
not, as I wanted to go farther West.” O, do, said 
he, if you will, you can get our Governor, he is a 
fine man, has a good house, and but one child, being 
a widojver.” I told him that he held out strong 
inducements, but that the men were so ungrateful 
that I feared I should be repulsed, if I should stop 
with that view. So we passed on and left the 
-poor man, and I have never had the good fortune 
to get a peep at the Governor since, although I 
have heard of him more than once. 

We soon got into the most intolerable bad roads 
that I ever saw r , or w r ish to see again. Mr. D. had 
been promising to take me over some Rail Road, 
and if ever a poor mortal sighed to come in view 
of Cars, I did; but behold, instead of Cars, we 
came to one of those famous roads, covered with 
round logs, often broken down in the middle — 
here my horse would plunge in deep mud and bring 
the buggy down with a sudden crash, enough to 
endanger one’s life. Then by another desper¬ 
ate effort he would bring the buggy upon another 
pile to remain only a moment, for down the poor 
fellow would plunge again into a deep mire hole. 

I looked around more than once to see what 
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chance of escape there would be, in case the horse 
became entirely swamped; but saw no living 
chance, as these baautiful logs were rotten at both 
ends, as well as broken down in the middle, and 
the mud was so deep that no human female could 
walk through it. However, as misery loves com¬ 
pany, we had the gratification to find that we 
were not alone in this “slough of despond” — for 
along came a gentleman wading through the mud 
knee deep and deeper, leading a horse, fastened to 
a fine new buggy, with its shafts spliced on with a 
rope—having broken them off in the sloge. lie 
seemed to be as patient as Job, for instead of com¬ 
plaining he looked very pleasantly as he passed me, 
and said, “ Such a buggy riding I never did ace.” 
This nerved me up to suffer and endurd. So by a 
mighty effort of man and beast, we were brought 
over this ever memorable road after a severe day’s 
travel of only a few miles — I was truly glad to 
find a resting place for the night for soul and body, 
as both seemed weary. But we had now got to a 
part of the country, but sparsely settled, and of 
course the houses were none of the best. Our Inns, 
for a long way consisted of but one room with 
mostly some kind of a kitchen. The room was 
well fitted u ( p with beds, as mamma and daddy, 
children and grand-children had to occupy this 
room for sleeping, as well as all the strangers that 
chanced that way. This was, I confess, very 
trying to my feelings ; for I often found it a little 
difficult to retire to rest amidst bo many bright 
inquiring eyes. The young gents seemed very do- 
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sirous to know what kind of dresses the ladies re¬ 
tired to rest in. So I more than once plead with 
the old ladies to hang up sheets in the front of the 
beds so as to obscure the visual angle, but it was 
extremely difficult to'Secure one’s self from these 
close observers ; for there were often many of 
them, and they arranged themselves so admirably, 
as to be able to take a view at every point, either 
in direct or oblique lines. However, I could not 
always" succeed \yith the old ladies. I need not 
add that the cries of the numerous children was' a 
great annoyance to me. But I always found some¬ 
thing to divert my mind in some measure, so that 
I generally got along first rate. 

After we had passed this part of the country, we 
came to a more densely, populated place. Here, 
we came in contact with that dreadful disease cal¬ 
led miik-sickness. But we hoped to escape it, as 
we nevgr could get quite in the - region where it 
was, for according to information given by the 
people, it was always two or three miles ahead of 
us, or the same distance'behind. However, by ac¬ 
cident, or otherwise, I must have had some of it. 
I became so exceedingly sick, that I now think, 
and then thought, my life would have been endan¬ 
gered, had I not have had immediate recourse to a 
very powerful medicine. I felt from the first, as 
if I had taken a heavy portion of calomel. It 
was the blessed Sabbath, at a kind old widower’s, 
who had some three or four daughters, still single, 
living with him. As he was very much diseased 
with 'dyspepsia, I prescribed for him, and so grate- 
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ful was lie, that he did not want to charge me any 
thing. 

We passed on, without any special occurrence, 
more than the common routine of things, until we 
reached some of the largest prairies I ever saw. 
The first I got oh, that elicited much attention, 
was one that appeared to be the earth’s extreme, 
for' when we got to the middle, the horizon seemed 
to boufi’d it on every side, without the smallest tree 
or shrub to break the vision. Not a plant was to 
be seen-, for a recent fire had destroyed eyery ves¬ 
tige of vegetation. Nothing presented itself to 
view, but the heavens above and the earth below, 
save now and then, a prairie bird, or some travel¬ 
ler in the distance. I stopped and wondered and 
adored, not the infidel’s God, nature, but nature’s 
God. My feelings were more expanded than my 
vision. The}' seemed to swell and mount upwards 
towards the throne of the Eternal, as if struggling 
to -grasp, at least, some faint idea of the Being 
that possessed such infinite powers, as not only to 
spread out these vast plains, and preserve them 
for so many years, far from the haunts of busy 
man, as if he designed them alone, for beast and 
bird, insect and worm; but who also “spread 
out the heavens as a curtain, stretched out the 
north over the empty space, and hung the earth 
upon nothing.” I know not, that I ever felt 
more thrilling emotions when alone. I had pur¬ 
posely let Mr. 1). go on before, while I enjoyed the 
luxury of the scene, with none to see, but the One 
who formed the eye, with none to hear the bursting 
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joy, but He who planted the ear, and gave the 
thinking soul its energies. I now believe that 
some of the brightest, pufest, holiest thoughts I 
ever had, filled my hosom at this time with unut¬ 
terable delight. I thought of the vast plains of 
light beyond this mortal ken; of the grqves of 
bliss, and of the waters of life. This mighty 
plain lacked these two features,^almost indispen- 
sible requisites, I might say, of grandeur and 
beauty. Yet it gave afetAlKM idea of the immen¬ 
sity of space, and of creative power. When I 
came up with Mr. D. I began to tell him how much 
I was pleased with the prairie. He laughed heart¬ 
ily, and said, “you will be sick enough of them 1 
before th« journey? ends; wait until yo’jrhave to 
lie out a night or two, and then you will he satis¬ 
fied.” 

We travelled on, however, without having to 
lie out, though several times we came very near 
being compelled to do so. More than one even¬ 
ing’s sun found us many miles from any habitation 
that cowld give us shelter. Yet by accelerating 
our speed, a3d adding a good portion of the night 
to the day,' we always found some enterprising 
Yankee, or clever Yorker, who would willingly 
take us in for the dimes. The great want of wa¬ 
ter on some of the prairies, was an obstacle to our 
getting entertainment at some of the houses. It 
had been a very dry season, no rain having fallen 
from May until that period, being near the last of 
October, sufficient to lay the dust, and of this lat¬ 
ter article we had quantities. I used to enjoy our 
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dinner ipost deliciously, in this travel. We would 
locate ourselves for the time being, close by some 
slough, in order to secure water for ourselves and 
horses, some of us would gather sticks and light 
up a fire with matches, while others brought water, 
made the tea, spread the table cloth, arid opened 
out the victuals. By this time, Mr. D. had the 
horses attended to, so in cheerful glee, we all par¬ 
took of the food so plentifully provided for us, by 
a bountiful benefactor, who had given us the 
means to secure these blessings, by the dollars 
lent us, before we loft for the west. We always 
had supper and breakfast at the houses we lodged 
at, but our dinners uniformly came off in the way 
above described, by some stream, slough, or hog- 
pond, the latter of which was sadly revolting to 
my feelings; yet there was no alternative, for we 
might travel miles on miles without finding any 
better fare ; for hogs claimed it as their un¬ 
deniable right to drink or bathe whenever they 
choose in one of these reservoirs. I was some¬ 
times forcibly reminded of an old adage I heard 
when a child, though not of the most refined kind, 
yet it seemed in place here ; it was “ root hog or 
die.” Now, in some places, it seemed as if the 
hogs must root or famish, such is the destitution 
of water in many parls in the west. But I sup¬ 
pose that I can reconcile it with my feelings to 
take a little more dirt in water than in any thing 
else, from the fact that I cannot dispense with it 
as a beverage, for any considerable time, without 
the most intense suffering. This makes me often 
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feel like adoring the Being who gives us this bles¬ 
sing in such liberal quantities, in these hills arid 
valleys. In this, we have the advantage of the fi¬ 
nest prairie country in the world. 

The setting sun, in one of these wide fields of 
nature, is among tfie most magnificent sights I 
ever beheld. Whoever looks upon it once can 
never forget the sight, unless he be insensible to 
the works of God, and the most interesting scenes 
in nature. The clouds towards sunset spread over 
at least half the horizon, with such brilliant, yet 
varied colors, that they dazzle the eyes, as well as 
rejoice the heart, to behold them. The disc of the 
sun, seems greatly enlarged, just as he is about to 
leave, and plunge, as it were, into the bosom of the 
earth ; for he does not sink behind a hill, or below 
the trees, in these large plains, for one very good 
reason—but seems to sink into the earth, as before 
remarked—yet his radiance shows most vividly 
upon the clouds that skirt the horizon, long after 
he has made his disappearance ; and when dark¬ 
ness has covered the east, the west will be lighted 
up most gloriously — at all events, beyorid the con¬ 
ception of any one who has never visited a prairie 
country, in the summer or autumnal seasons. But 
I will not try to describe it further, feeling assur¬ 
ed that I call scarcely give any the faintest idea 
of the loveliness of the scene, who have been rai¬ 
sed among the jjills and trees of Virginia and Ohio. 
All that I will say is> go and see for yourselves and 
thep yon will say “ the half has never been told 
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We now and then came to a tine grove reared 
by the hand of man. This became very desirable, 
as change is always .pleasing, especially to weary 
travelers. I always hailed the return of the Sab¬ 
bath with joy, knowing it would bring rest to the 
body, if not delight to the soul. But the last I 
spent in company with Mr. D., was one of the 
most painful days I ever saw when in health, and 
passing under no aaeommon calamity. We stop¬ 
ped on Saturday evening, on the east side of Illi¬ 
nois river, at a house that looked well on the out¬ 
side, but the inmates were demons in human form. 
There I had the meanest fare and the largest bill 
I had paid on the route. I was informed after¬ 
wards by respectable persons, that the inhabitants 
were perfect out-laws — that the old man had been 
shot down for crime, as he could be taken in no 
other way. 

I have felt under lasting obligations to Mr. D., 
for his kindness in putting up over Sabbath, as he 
jvas not a professor of religion, and having all his 
family with him, he was at considerable expense. 
He resides in Iowa, and had been to Virginia, on a 
visit to his, and his wife’s parents. They had five 
children with them ; so to stop several days on the 
road, was a favor to me, not to be forgotten, as I 
could not conscientiously travel on that holy day, 
which I had been taught jrpm my childhood to ob¬ 
serve sacredly. 

We now drew near the bluffs of^he Mississippi 
river, and O! how I rejoiced to view it, like a blue 
streak in the distance. When we approached its 
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banks, I was amused at two very good-looking 
young men, who came to meet us. They - were 
sent out by the owners of two ferries located at a 
short distance from each other. Their object was 
to allure travelers A cross the river iir the boats 
of their employers ; pne being a steam, and the 
other a horse boat. Never did two young men 
more faithfully discharge their duty. They plead 
as if their lives were at stake. One declared that 
the steamboat was far preferable, both in point of 
velocity and safety, the other protested that the 
horse-boat could cross twice, while the other was 
raising the steam, and was withal, much the pleas¬ 
antest boat. Mr. D., very good-naturedly listen¬ 
ed to them for near an hour, while we all stood 
waiting to hear these eloquent young orators, I 
was glad to get rkl of them, however,by advising 
them both to study law, as I was assured that they 
would make able practitioners. They both offer¬ 
ed to have me taken over for nothing,-as the o.vn- 
ers of the boats w r ould agree to all that' they said. 
I chose to pay, though I found it true as they said. 
We went down to the horse-boat, but the wind 
blowing severely, we made our way back to the 
old steamer, as we had the good fortune to see her 
nearing our shore, puffing and blowing like some¬ 
thing mad. She was so large, that all fear of be¬ 
ing overturned in the river now subsided, and we 
were soon safely landed on the shore at Burlington. 
I was truly glad to find many old acquaintances in 
this far off land. I went seven miles farther in 
Iowa with Mr. D., and then took leave of my kind 
2 
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protector, his beautiful wife, and pleasant children 
—sorry indeed to part with companions endeared 
by a long travel ; yet I was glad to get among old, 
kind friends, and rest awhile. I regret to say that 
I have bees informed, lately, that Mrs. D. is ctead. 
Peace to her memory ! 


SECTION III. 

While in Iowa, I went to a meeting where I 
met Rev. Andrew Coleman, formerly a member of 
the Pittsburgh Conference. I was truly glad to 
see his face once more. He had often preached at 
my mother’s in days of yore, when my heart beat 
young and light; but now that loved mother, with 
many other friends, have passed away to a world of 
spirits, and left me alone. He, too, had felt the 
blighting hand of death, for in a very few years he 
had been called to lay two very amiable wives in 
the tomb. I was pleased to find, however, that he 
had not been abandoned by men, nor forsaken by 
women ; but had secured to himself another intel¬ 
ligent and interesting wife. We had a pleasant 
and profitable quarterly meeting, after which I 
hastened to be gone. Having relations in Quin¬ 
cy, Ill., and not finding any Indians in Iowa, as I 
had hoped, I started from my good friends, and old- 
acquaintance, John Ripley, once a resident of 
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Tyler county, Vu., but then located within seven 
miles of Burlington.. He procured a gentleman, 
as my safeguard and conductor, and a very good 
one he proved. We came by the place, near Bur¬ 
lington, where two Mormons had been executed. 
The gallows was still standing. Their name was 
Hodge. They had murdered a man for his money. 
Coming over to Iowa, under the pretence of bor¬ 
rowing money, they were directed to this mart's 
house. They "went to it, and asked to borrow; the 
man proffered to lend them a considerable sum. 
They told him they would go and bring suitable 
security; so they waited for the darkness of the 
night, and then came in the most unsuspected 
hour, with a dark lantern, and stabbed the poor 
fellow in his bed ; his wife gave such an alarming 
shriek as she sprang from her bed, that these guil¬ 
ty creatures fled before they secured their booty — 
in their flight the oldest one dropped bis cap, 
which being of a peculiar make’, was recognized 
and sworn to, by several individuals at the trial. 
The poor man lived to testify to the murderers. 
One of them was an eloquent fellow, and had like 
to have rescued himself and brother by pleading 
his own case. He declared his innocence — said 
that he could provp that he was in Nauvoo at the 
time the murder had taken place — said further, 
that it was only because they were Mormons that 
they were arrested. A great excitement in their 
favor now took place, many thinking that it was 
hard that th~y must die, merely because they were 
Mormons. 
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Three witnesses came up from Nauvoo; one 
was the sister of the Hodge’s, another the intend¬ 
ed wife of the elder Hodge ; and, the third a man 
who was not related to them. These were all 
that were thought necessary, as the saints, ( as 
they call themselves,) have a right to sweaT to any 
thing, that will favor the cause of one of the bro¬ 
therhood. .No doubt, but these murderers, would 
have been cleared, but that the court determined 
that the witnesses should be separated while giv¬ 
ing in their testimony, and so they were prevented 
from hearing each other, and having as appeared, 
no preconcerted plan, their testimony did not 
agree. The sister swore that she was playing 
cards with her elder brother until after midnight, 
the hour when the deed was done many miles above 
Nauvoo. The lover testified, he was with'her. at a 
dance nearly all that night. The man deposed, that 
he was walking with him on the levee until after 
the hour. Thus they disagreed,-though all were 
at Nauvoo the night the murder was committed. 

The rest of the testimony was- quite in unison with 
the specimen above ; so they were condemned to 
die. The sister tried to take them a bowl of poi¬ 
son, but was not suffered ; she and the* intended 
bride, both fainted- when they heard the sentence 
pronoun'ced. The Mormons declaring th ir inno¬ 
cence, refused to listen to the minister of mercy, 
and so passed off into that eternal world where 
every one will receive a just reward, according to 
the deeds done in life. I had this whole-account 
from Col. Jnghram, and other respectable witness- 
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es, who attended the trial and witnessed the exe¬ 
cution. 

Now, if the reader will excuse this long detail 
about murder: I wifi say some more about my 
journey to Quincy. We stopped at Rev. Cole¬ 
man’s in Burlington, partook of a good dinner, 
and after receiving his earnest prayers for our 
safety, as well as a solemn charge to' my conductor 
fo take special care of me, telling him that’he 
would hold him amenable at the bar of God for 
Ms conduct towards me. We bade adieu to Rev. 
C., and his very interesting wife, and hastened on 
our journey. I will just say here, that no act of 
Rev. C’s. life, could have endeared bis memory 
more to me, and it would be well indeed if all 
ministers felt as much interested for females, who 
are thrown upon a cold inhospitable world. The 
reason of the Rev’. C’s. solicitude, in part was 
this, that many men that had all their lives sustain¬ 
ed a good character wore now turning Mormons in 
Illinois, and doing deeds of desperation. This 
made it difficult to know whom to trust, and though 
this man belonged to a respectable body of pro¬ 
fessing Christians, and had a good unblemished 
character so far as known in that country, yet 
fears were entertained by some of my friends that 
he would turn Mormon, and betray his trust, as I 
had some money with me, and just so soon as we 
should leave the Burlington shore, and reach the 
Illinois, we would be on ground comtaminated by 
these vile robbers. As to myself I felt no fear, I 
had solemnly' committed myself, my little all, to 
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the guardian oare of One who was infinitely able 
to keep me safe, amidst the greatest dangers. Be¬ 
sides I had just returned from a room where I had 
been spreading my case before the Lord, asking 
for a suitable conductor, as my friend Ripley was 
sick, and his sons far from home, some of whom I 
had expected to accompany me to Quincy, when 
this gentleman called and agreed with Mr. R., to 
accompany me to my relations. I have been 
thus particular, in order to encourage females, 
should they ever find themselves similarly 
situated. To them I can say, “ there is no 
fear to themwho - trust in God.” As we passed 
through B., I could not but view with astonishment 
the dense population of that newly settled place, 
every street seemed crowded-with business men ; 
all the stores were thronged with customers,, and 
every alley teemed with carts, drays, horses and 
drivers. As we receeded from the Burlington 
shore I counted ninety houses, many of them 
splendid new brick buildings, with an appearance 
of ease and elegance about them, that mftde it a 
matter, of some interest at-least, to possess one of 
them. Through the town were scattered an innu¬ 
merable parcel of old shanties and dilapidated old 
cabins — that, I suppose the good taste of the citi¬ 
zens will dispense with, as soon as convenient. 
We crossed in the horse-boat this time ag I wished 
to treat the two young men before spoken of with 
the same courtesy. I found both boats equally 
good, for both gave us a speedy passage ; and I will 
only say to any who may visit the West, try one,. 
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and if that does not suit you, take the-other, but 
be sure to pay the ferry-man a little, if even he 
does not request you, for it costs something to keep 
up a-ferry on the Mississippi River. 

Now, we commenced traveling with our faces 
toward the city of the' latter-day saints, and it Be' 
came a matter of no small importance to us, to 
get to suitable houses of entertainment, as we 
might find ourselves in rather a bad fix, if we hap* 
pened to get among Mormons, as they had a reli¬ 
gious right, according to the teaching of their 
Apostles, to appropriate to themselves whatever 
came in their way that belonged to the Gentiles 
as they called us, who were not of themselves j 
asserting in defence of such conduct, “that the 
eaFth was the Lord’s and-the fulness thereof, and 
that the saints were to possess it, with all things 
therein, ”&c. Not feeling the least inclined to- 
submit to the claims of these saints we determin¬ 
ed to keej) clear of them if possible — in order to 
do this, oounsel was sought of One condescending¬ 
ly gracious, who directed us--just right, so that 
every place we called at, seemed a place of perfect 
security from these intruders, and also well adapt¬ 
ed to supply all wants. The first night after we 
left B — we got, by a well directed providence, a 
little off of our road which caused us to stay with 
a gentleman by the name of Rose, and if ever this 
sweet flower was truly represented by living be¬ 
ings, this lovely family were the true representa¬ 
tives of its beauty and fragrance; and I am sorry 
to add, that the young buds in this family were at 
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most as short lived p.s the fragile (lower. Having 
out of a numerous family but three young Roses 
left; the fond parents seemed determined to fit 
these remaining blossoms, so far as it was-in their 
power, not only to bloom and s< < nt the region 
around with delightful. odors,-—but to have them 
prepared for transplanting to a region of unfading 
beauty. One of those buds was then.at Quincy 
finishing her education. The amiable mother, 
who seemed to me like an Angel uf mercy, spoke 
with apparent delight of the happy meeting, when 
this daughter should return to her home. But 
alas ! this sanguine hope was never realized — for 
soon after she was sent for to see the lifeless form of 
this youngand cherished one. Her father having 
starred with her from Quincy; she dropped'sud¬ 
denly -on the road, and was laid in the uust. These 
people, wtere members of the New School Presby¬ 
terians ; but no odds what name they bore, their 
house, themselves, and all they had, were consecra¬ 
ted to God. I felt as if there was a. divine unction 
resting on the house as soon as I. entered the 
tlbor. 

Mr. Rose gave what information we needed, and 
■we parted after paying a very moderate bill, with 
mutual expressions of kindness and good will. 
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SECTION IV. 

We now entered a part of the country laid almost 
waste by the desperadoes among the Mormons. 
Whole farms were deserted, fields w-ere still cov¬ 
ered with wheat unreapt, and cornfields stood un¬ 
gathered, the inhabitants having fled to a distant 
part of the country. As we came along we could 
not help feeling that we were in a land of pillage 
and ruin, for the doors of thte houses and even tile 
little calfirs had great chains and heavy padlocks 
attached to them. The night after we parted with 
Mr. R’s we got to some old friends from Virginia. 
Here I met with a gentleman who once sent me 
a ticket to-attend a Christmas ball, but I now 
found him a meek follower of the blessed Saviour! 
How pleasing it was to us to know that we were 
again with kind feeling friends that we could trust! 
They gave us a great deal of information about 
the doings of these saints of Nauvoo—said that St- 
ten when their orchards were full of fruit, some 
sixteen of these monsters would come with bowie 
knives, and drive the owners into their houses 
while they stript their trees of the fruit. If these 
rogues wanted cattle., they would drive off the 
cattle of the Gentiles, in defiance ox the owner, 
unless restrained by superior numbers. The rea¬ 
son many a poor harmless citizen lost his cattle, 
was, because the Mormons were allowed their 
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oaths, and all thcsSIfellows had to do, was to get 
a number of these saints to swear that the cattle 
belonged to them. ' Many efforts , were made by 
the most-respectable citizens to prevent this, hut 
the Governor himself was a Jack Mormon and fa¬ 
vored all their actions. Many valuable people lost 
their lives in' trying "to defend themselves and 
neighbors against these degraded beings. One 
murder alone I will allude to. This was Mr. 
Whorl who lived in Carthage. He was a young 
merchant and had married an accomplished and 
amiable young lady and lived with her for some 
two years, when he was suddenly shot and hurried 
into-an endless eternity. A company was called 
cut one morning with Mr. W., who was a bold in- 
trcpid.msyirat the head, to go to see what the Mor¬ 
mons were .doing, as some houses had just been 
burned,.and open hostilities had now taken place 
between the Jew, or latter-day-saint, and Gentile. 
.The party merely went oyt to reconnoitre the 
, country, and then to return to devise ways and 
means for their .own safety, and the security of 
their property. .They soon came up with a par¬ 
cel of wagons, but not thinking of danger, as Mr. 
W. sa\e an acquaintance among them, he rode up 
to make inquiries about matters at Nauvoo. When 
quite near them he heard someone call out “shoot 
him!” lie turned and rode a few steps, when the 
deadly weapon sounded. lie held fast to his horse 
until it brought him to his companions and then 
he said, “I am a dying man.” His comrades got 
him back to a house soma few miles from liis-homo 
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where the work of death was. soon accomplished. 
He never spoke of that fond wife who had bidden 
him a loving adieu on the morning of that fatal 
day, nor the innocent babe that had shared his last 
kiss One thought alone engrossed his few re¬ 
maining moments ; that was the salvation of his 
soul. He, like too many others, had put off re¬ 
pentance for some more convenient season, until 
the fearful struggle came on. Then while his life¬ 
blood gushed from his veins, and the damps of 
death settled on his brow, he called fof mercy and 
died with h prayer on his lips—so said those men 
who were around him. Now the question came 
up, how shall we let his wife know this! Not one 
could be found who had the courage to go’with the 
awful tidings. The Mormons were still ranging 
around, and some of the rest might share the fate 
of poor Whorl. So that lovely wife was kept in 
entire suspense all that night, not knowing what 
had hindered her loved one’s return. She told me 
with flowing tears, the whole circumstance. At 
last they contrived'to get a hoy to town, witb^a 
bag of grain to mill. In this bag they sent a let¬ 
ter to Mrs. W., telling what had happened. The 
letter was stained with.the blood of her husband. 
She now thought of nothing bufthc' victim, could 
not, would not, suffer him to be buried, without 
the mournful pleasure of one last sight of the body. 
But what was to be done! Every relation and ev¬ 
ery man in the town was so panic struck, that 
nothing could move them to consent to bear her 
company to the place where he lay. No money, 
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nor love, nor tears c?>uld induce them to put their 
lives in such imminent danger. So this heroic 
woman got a cart and a boy, and went unprotected 
with her child in her arms, to pay the last tribute 
of respect to the dead. There she stood and wept 
alone, while her little babe, unconscious of the 
dreadful deed, tried to call up a smile on that pain 
face, as it lay all cold and senseless; it looked and 
laughed bpt no answering smile was given. Mrs. 
Whorl got his body put in the cart and then return¬ 
ed with It to Carthage, and there had it buried. O, 
woman, how all-conquering, how deathless is thy 
love! Many waters cannot quench it. 

I often heard the mournful story from her own 
lips, as well as the history of their love. They 
were a fond couple truly. She told me that Mr. 
W. would often say, “O, the world does not know 
how happy we are!’ - Said she “I was glad that he 
did not think of me, he had matters of infinitely 
**nore importance to think of, the few remaining 
moments that he lived after receiving that deadly 
wound. He left me in the morning in the finest 
spirits, gave me a parting kiss, told me he would 
return before night, came back after ie had start¬ 
ed, kissed me again and told me not to fear, that 
he would not fight the Mormons. I passed off the 
day with animated spirits, worked har'd that I 
might have every thing done up against Mr. W’s. 
return. My sister came in the evening to tell me 
that she had heard Mr. W. was wounded, but I 
was so lively that she could not bear to tell me. 
I told her' I was looking for my sweetheart that 
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overling, and so was preparing for him. So she 
left me, but I thought she looked sad* > But when 
the ebon clouds had begun to veil the earth, my 
own heart grew sick with dreadful foreboding. O, 
I never, never put over such a night! but he came 
not to gladden my eyes, nor to cheer my heart.” ' 

Thus passed away that warm hearted young man 
in the morning of his days,-the victim of cruelty 
and desperation, leaving'one voice to wail him yet, 
one lovely tender torm to weep around his-tomb. 

We bade farewell to our kind Virginia friends, 
and proceeded. We passed through Carthage,— 
there, for:the first time, I saw cannon in readiness 
for war; the soldiers having been called outforthe 
protection and defence of the people, against the 
Mormons. We would have reached Quincy that 
night, but my horse became very sick, and we had 
to stay at a house of private entertainment, where 
the good lady told rather a hard story on her preach¬ 
er, said that he wanted pay for preaching, and 
more than that, he held out the idea that something 
must, or ought at least, to be done to send the gos¬ 
pel to the heathen. This she thought was intolera¬ 
ble, as it was trying to take the work out of the 
Almighty’s hands; said she, “If the Lord wants 
them converted he can do it,without men’s med¬ 
dling with it.” It was in vain-to tell her that men 
who preached ought to be supported, or that the 
heathen, needed attention. I was glad to get ofF 
. from her on any terms, finding her a most devout 
worshipper of Mammon, and an awful opposer of 
what she called Missionary Baptists. She now 
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was fuming at the thought that- their Pastor 
should want to eat and drink, &c., support his 
family, surety- he could live on the honor of being 
a Pastor! This is just as much sense and gener¬ 
osity as some people have. I listened to her sub¬ 
lime reasoning until I fell asleep. I awoke early 
and found my kind conductor Mr. Ramsey up, he 
told me that my creature was better, that he sat 
up and watched it a great portion of the 'night. 
This day I got to Quincy, met with dear relations, 
and parted with my faithful guide — hoping howev¬ 
er, that I shall meet him on the plains of glory 
above. I went down some forty miles below 
Quincy, in a few days, where I found my only 
sister and her family, and was glad after so long a 
travel to find myself with near relations. 1 spent 
the winter in Pike county. 


SECTION V. 

After spending the winter in the region where 
my brother-in-law dwelt, I started back to Quincy 
full of hop?, that my way would soon be opened to 
the wandering tribes of the West. Here I lent 
my horse to oblige one, who was in want, but 
he was not returned and no just compensation 
ever made, though he had cost me a considerable 
sum. I was taken with inflammatory rheumatism 
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and spent many sleepless nights as well as days of 
most excruciating pain for seven long months. I 
have often thought that my spirit must have sunk 
but for the all-sustaining power of grace. I re¬ 
ceived many glorious manifestations of the divine 
presence and favor in that land of strangers, for 
which I feel under lasting obligations to my heav¬ 
enly Father. Some friends were kind who will 
long be remembered. My couch like Da¬ 
vid’s, was often wet with tears, yet my heart fre¬ 
quently beat with emotions of joy unutterable. I 
here formed an acquaintance with the widow whose 
eon was drowned, and Mrs. Whorl, whose husband 
the Mormons had killed, and also learned the his¬ 
tory of Miss Rose’s death, which has been men¬ 
tioned before. I learned, there, experimentally, 
that hope deferred can make the heart sick, for I 
often thought that if I could look forward to any 
definite time, when I should again be well enough 
to walk with ease, I could bear up with courage, 
though my suffering at times appeared as if a 
sword had been pierced through the joints and 
marrow. O, I have often thought that people in 
health do not feel, do not begin to appreciate 
health as they should do.- We seem indeed to 
need line upon line on this subject, and after all, 
nothing but a deprivation of this great blessing 
can make us fully estimate its worth. I would 
be glad to know that I should never again need so 
severe a- lesson on this subject. After trying eve¬ 
ry cure, and making use of every means suggested 
by friends and physicians without obtaining th? 
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least relief, I called on a botanic doctor, who gave 
me a bottle of medicine that seemed to have the 
desired effect—the doctor would receive no remu¬ 
neration for this, but has justly merited my grati¬ 
tude. I began to recover with rapidity and in a 
day or two, I started for Missouri. 

I .took a steamboat to Hannibal, where I met 
with soAie kind, warm-hearted friends; and another 
Doctor who had been made an entire cripple by 
this same disease, rheumatism, called on me and 
presented me with a large bottle of nearly the 
same kind of medicine, the principal ingredients 
of which were a strong decoction of cayenne pep- 
per, gympsum, and gum myrrh, the whole prepar¬ 
ed in alcohol. He was a regular mineral physi¬ 
cian. I owe much to these two kind-hearted men, 
may Heaven bless them. I was now recovering 
fast, so I soon left in a hack for Paris, Monroe 
county, where I spent the winter with John Fowks 
from Virginia. I bad been acquainted with this- 
kind family before they removed to the west, I 
found it a great privilege to be with those I knew 
and loved as friends, {lore I staid and taught a 
young ladies’ school the n^xt summer, but still I 
suffered most intensely in many ways. I had a 
severe cough, the elongation of the uvulo or palate, 
so called, together with a disease that had follow¬ 
ed me from a child, called by some, the determina¬ 
tion of blood to the head, and of all distressing, 
perplexing diseases .ever known to both soul and 
body, I believe ^the last named is the worst, ft 
often borders on phrenzy, I know of but few sac- 
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rifices I would not willingly make that would give 
relief to a person suffering under this disease. It 
■4 affects the whole nervous system, causes the mind 
to feel the most intense pain often from a slight 
injury done by others. I mention this because I 
believe that few are aware, and perhaps none but 
the sufferers themselves, know how much sympa¬ 
thy is needed under such cases. I am certain that 
every feeling individual would avoid giving or ta¬ 
king offence, at persons in this state, if they knew 
the agony of mind, the almost utter despair, the 
patient often, suffers, as well as the racking pain 
of body. I havo heard of a very good man that 
always fcel3 while under the influence of this dis¬ 
ease, like telling his neighbors their every fault. 
Thus he.often offends his best friends which he 
most heartily regrets, when restored to health. 

I received intelligence, while at Paris, that a 
4 kjved'sister-in-law was dead, in Virginia, and that 

my brother, Rev. I. Archbold, was lying sick in 
Pittsburgh. He was stationed at Wesley Chapel 
by the Conference of 1846. These things togeth¬ 
er with a very laborious school, made my time pass 
away heavily. Yet 1 was boarding with a kind, 
feeling lady, who did every thing necessary for my 
comfort, and God was infinitely gracious; so I got 
through the school with some pleasure* as well as 
much pain* , 

I left Paris on the 20th of September, went by 
the mail stage to Hannibal, and there embarked 
on a steam packet for St. Louis. I got an -excel¬ 
lent room, good company and fine accommodations 
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every way, so I had a delightful trip. I like to 
sleep on steamboats when going ahead. The mo¬ 
tion of the boat has a very salutary effect on iny 
nerves and generally puts me to sleep. The sec¬ 
ond evening after my embarkation, when I retired 
to rest all was calm around, no noise' save the put¬ 
ting of the steamers as they passed by, or the cry 
of the firemen, but when I awoke in the morning 
l heard nearly as many different, kinds of sounds 
as there were different languages when the Lord 
confounded the speech of the people, who were 
building-the vast pyramid that was to reach unto 
the other world, to learn mysteries that they had 
no business with. I heard indeed maiiy voices as 
well as shrill horns, tinkling bellsyirattljing chains, 
splashing oars, crying children, scolding women, 
and cross, bawling men. I appeared to be in e 
new world, fur in- all my little lifetime, I had nev¬ 
er heard so much confusion nor such a strange va¬ 
riety of sounds. What could'be the matter, was 
then the inquiry of my waking vision. I arose 
hastily, and put out iny head to discover if possilrta 
where I was, for it really seemed, from the oaths 
and blasphemy without-, as if we were nearing the 
port of that sulphurous lake, away down in the 
nether regions. Now, I never had the slightest in¬ 
clination, to come within its precincts. So I was 
glad to find myself with my companions in travel, 
still on the boat surrounded on all sides with 
steamers and water crafts of every kind. I was 
soon out on the guard, where I discovered men of 
every nation and language, women of every size 
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and complexion, from the fairest of the fair, down 
to the most sable shade. The truth was that we 
were lying in port at St. Louis. Here-hundreds 
of carts, drays and poor horses^ with their white 
and black drivers were operating. All was hurry 
within and without. Some were hastening away 
to therr friends in the city; others packing up 
with rapidity, in order to get their goods out of the 
way of the chamber-maid, who was about to pre¬ 
pare the rooms for new occupants, while some of 
the rest of us were waiting for a friend or relative 
to come from the town to put us on some other 
boat, as our travel was not ended. 

We needed a great amount of patience, to bear 
with entire calmness the scolding of the old cham¬ 
ber-maid, the teasing of the omnibus drivers, as 
well as the tardiness of our friends who were no 
doubt locked up in the arms of sleep, and as un¬ 
concerned about our painful anxiety to see them, 
as they were unconscious of the fact, that the sun 
gives light in that region, when he is several hours 
high. I did wish for one, that this was known 
there; but perhaps from the black appearance of 
the houses along the river, the sun is not very 
partial to-that city, and it may be, does not afford 
the inhabitants light enough to see to get up, be¬ 
fore eight or nine o’clock! However, after along 
delay, a friend came with a light st£p and a Smiling 
face, and put me on another good boat, under the 
protection of the captain, who was a very genteel, 
pleasant man. I shall long remember the captain 
of the Pioneer with pleasure. The boat was Soon 
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crowded with passengers of al.1 descriptions and 
grades, both saint and sinner, minister and gam¬ 
bler; white, yellow and black men, and last, but 
not least, a red man,—a chief from the Cherokee 
nation, going on to Washington to transact busi¬ 
ness for his tribe. He Was in company with a 
Moravian teacher by the name of Bishop, who had 
bee'h teaching for several years among the Indians, 
and had lost his wife during his sojourn among 
-them, but was now returning with sure and cer¬ 
tain hope of obtaining another, as he had found 
from experience that it is not good for man to be 
alone, especially away among Indians. lie told 
me that the preliminaries were all laid down be¬ 
fore lie left the Indian school and arrangements 
made for the celebration of their nuptials, although 
he feed never seen her but once, and then she was 
the wife of another missionary, who took her to 
some island of the sea, where he died. It was at 
first a little inexplicable to me, how these two 
could determine on a matter of so’much impor¬ 
tance with so slight an acquaintance. But upon 
reflection, J concluded that it might hot be adiffi- 
cult matter, for two congenial spirits to turn to 
each other, perhaps it- is as easy, and quite as nat¬ 
ural, as it is for the needle to turn towards the 
pole. He deserved a good wife for he was a good 
man, and a just one, and she had been recommend¬ 
ed to him by the society of the Moravians who had 
sent him to the Indians. We had several newly 
married people on board who seemed to prefer 
bonds to freedom. 
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SECTION VI. 

But there was one poor little infatuated 
creature in company of whom- it could not 
be said “the yoke was easy, or the burden 
light.” She had in opposition to' friends put her¬ 
self under the protection of a man, who. instead 
of acting the part of a tender husband, acted the 
part of an infuriated demon towards th? trembling 
victim, who only answered his abuse with tears. 
I felt indignant at the wretch who had won that 
young confiding being, away from her parents and 
friends, just t^embitter her life by tlm most wanton 
cruelty. After witnessing his savage treatment to 
her more than once, I told her, that I would not 
trust myself in his hands, that I would return to 
my parents. “O” said she, with the look of a bro¬ 
ken hearted woman, “ I know not how to go back 
to them, for protection, they told me that he would 
treat me as he has done, but he promised so fair 
that I could not believe them. I was so much 
younger than he was, and I loved him so fondly — 
but now he nevpr speaks one kind or gentle word. ” 
He had once heen sober and seemed religiously 
disposed—but he had embraced that fatal doctrine, 
that has no doubt ruined its thousands, — that no 
man will be punished for his crimes in Eternity, 
and so he became both a drunkard and gambler 
and so dead to every virtuous feeling that he passed 
most of his time with the profane, scarcely ever 
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noticing his innocent babe or weeping wife, save, 
when he felt like pouringout floods of abuse upon 
her defenceless head. I sincerely hope that if 
living she is far from that unprincipled, degraded 
being. I thought what a warning it ought fo be 
to females to be cautious to whom they trust their 
present and future happiness. I would nof have 
them take a man merely because he can say kind 
and gentle words, or make fair pretentions; no, no. 

We were amused at times at two rather good 
looking young ladies, who had taken it into their 
heads, that they were made of rather finer clay, 
than any of the other females. They seemed to 
weigh.their dignity, by the amount of jewels they 
possessed, and of course they had to^xhibit them, 
to dach other? as they did not keep them about 
their persons, fearing that there were some in that 
crowd, that might secure to themselves the pre¬ 
cious treasure, as such things not unfrequently 
happen on steamboats; so they unlocked their 
trunks, and out came gold chains and bracelets, 
watches, and miniatures set in gold, with any 
quantity of rings — some denoting love, &c. It 
was easy to see at what shrine they bowed, for it 
seemed evident that they would almost- as soon 
have lost their lives, as to have given up their gold. 
Miss Lucy-the elder of the two, had a pleas¬ 

ing form, with a soft blue eye, but the education 
she had received was ruinous to all that noble 
and refined dignity that females of worth are so 
justly estimated for. “My brother,” she exclaimed, 
“ is the gas distributor at St. Louis. O, he is so 
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wealthy and so aristocratical, why I would not be 
willing to have him see me -conversing with com¬ 
mon people, O no indeed.” Poor fellow thought 
I, how much he must resemble the gasJie distri¬ 
butes, in one respect, especially in weight of in¬ 
tellect. I suppose that the worms will riot on 
him just as unceremoniously, as on the most im¬ 
poverished son of earth; I have no idea tligt_ 
they will pay any homage to his aristocracy. “ My 
father is a Merchant,” says the other, who was so 
young that she seemed to'be taking her first les¬ 
sons in the giddy whirl of fashionable life. What 
a pity, that these two young ladies would not 
learn, that true piety and mental charms, are su¬ 
perior to all the tinsel of show,- and glitter of gold, 
as well as the most costly apparel ever worn by r 
any pageant of earth. They deserve pity more 
than oontempt perhaps, as they knew no better 
than to think themselves ideal goddesses.. 

We were hastening along, cheered by flourishing 
towns and neat villages and pleasant scenery on 
both sides of the river, when our attention was 
called away by some of the company, to take a 
view of the last resting place of the hero of Tip¬ 
pecanoe. His grave was on an eminence in the 
midst of a grove, but the timber had been cutaway 
so that a full view from, the river may be obtained 
by passengers at uny seasbn of the year. The 
white tomb-stones seemed to say, “here lies all 
that’s mortal of the man, who fought your battles, 
and received the highest honors that your vast Re¬ 
public could bestow.” But just as he reached the 
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acme of his desires on earth, he was suddenly 
summoned to another tribunal, giving one more 
proof of “man’s feeble hold on life and^the transi¬ 
tory nature of earthly bliss.” What a lesson for 
proud man to learn. We left him to repose in 
quiet under the shade of tie grove, and soon were 
anchored near the wharf of the ‘ Queen City'. ’ I 
thought the name quite appropriate, as I passed 
through some of her streets, and called at her 
stores — I found cheap goods and polite merchants 
— and many pleasant things. But we did not tar¬ 
ry long, as our good boat as well as many of the 
passengers were bound to the ‘ Iron City ■ at the 
head of our beautiful Ohio river. So after dispo¬ 
sing of some, and taking on other passengers, we 
soon were under way again. Nothing material 
happened on this boat more than the common rou¬ 
tine of taking on, and putting off passengers oc¬ 
casionally, until we got above Steubenville. Here 
we ran aground sometimes, as the water was very 
low ; but as our boat was good and our officers 
vigilant, we were not long detained in any one 
place. We passed several other hoats that were 
suffering like condemnation, as to what had re¬ 
tarded our progress. But poor fellows, they were 
destined to stay much longer on the bars than we 
were. We reached the ‘ city of smoke’ in eleven 
days after leaving Hannibal. This was first rate 
traveling considering the detention at St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, together with all the provoking 
sand-bars we met with. 

I now bade adieu to many qf the passengers who 
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had endeared themselves to me by their attention 
and kindness; after presenting my good, friend Mr. 
Bishop, some tokens of esteem for the peculiar 
interest he had manifested towards me, atld-wish¬ 
ing hrm a prosperous journey through life, I got 
into an omnibus and was soon in the house of my 
former friend, Doctor H’C'rackeh. I spent-a short 
time m the City with some long cherished friends, 
among the rest I will name the Rev. J. Minor, a 
man deservedly dear to many. None greeted me 
with more kindness, or welcomed me with more 
cordiality to his house, than did this amiable min¬ 
ister. When I was about to leave, he grasped my 
hand with uncommon ardor and spoke of our mu¬ 
tual friendship and the hopes we had of meeting 
where farewells would never be heard, but little 
did I think that death would soon rob me of so 
chosen a friend. 

Dr. M’C. put me cm board of 'another boat call¬ 
ed the ‘ Comet, ’ but of all the comets that I ever 
heard of, it was the most averse to a swift flight. 
We got to a place three miles above Steubenville, 
and there it obstinately refused to go another foot 
for several days. I cannot say that it was much 
to blame in this matter; for being an inert body, it 
was being acted on by other powers, and in this 
case the centripetal being greater than the cen¬ 
trifugal force, it was fifmly moored for several 
tedious days oft a most formidable sand-bar. But 
after working and fasting, unlading and relading 
the boat several times, we got this Comet to con¬ 
sent to move again in its very eccentric ofbit 
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Now we did not deserve much credit for fasting-, 
for it was not a voluntary act of deVotion with the 
most on boa^lybut a matter of sheer necessity; for 
the fact was, we were out of provisions and all the 
boats and water crafts we could command Were 
fufi of goods from the Comet, as they were trying 
to lessen her weight, but rain came down sudden¬ 
ly upon Us, and the goods were reladened, and of 
course, we had a skiff to send on shore, so we were 
again called to partake of the bounties of a merci¬ 
ful benefactor. We had some good religious 
friends on hoard, that cheered us while we were on 
the Comet; with these we parted with regret. 


SECTION VII. 

After parting with my friends on the Comet, I 
hastened to Woodsfield, from thence to Leesburg. 
Then taking my niece with me, I started once 
more for the distant west. My brother w T ent with 
us to Steubenville and put us on board the North 
River, a splendid boat, under the Captain’s care. 
Here we found all sorts, sizes and colors, as 
well as many different denominations of people. 
There were seven Protestant ministers, one Cath¬ 
olic priest, and a nun closely veiled ^ besides there 
were Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Catholics,with many others, togeth- 
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er with free thinkers and those who seemed never 
to think at all, or if they did, it appeared to be 
about matters that scarce deserved a thought. 

Our entertainment Mjas good, and wcfiiad all de¬ 
scriptions of amusements. The one most conge¬ 
nial to my mind was a good sermon now and then 
from the different ministers. This was a noble 
treat. At night w.e had a dance or a play—this 
second, seemed quite in unison with tire most of 
the young and gay on the boat. Dancing; to my 
niece, was altogether new business, having never 
witnessed the like before; but I had been favored 
with such scenes on other boats, if favtfr it could 
be called. They really were quite active, passing 
each other at right angles, triangles and in fact any 
other angle you could think of, turning and shifting 
in every possible position, giving the beholder, 
side, back, and front views of their delectable 
persons in every variety of form. The student in 
philosophy might have taken many practical les¬ 
sons on motion iii a circle, and especially an aecel- 
lerated or retarded motion, as the old sickly fiddle 
gave brisk or slow sounds. The'young ladies ap¬ 
peared to have the entire advantage in this respect, 
for they used their feet so nimbly, and turned their 
forms so gracefully, that they seemed to be able 
practitioners^ while the gentlemen appeared by 
the clumping, thundering sounds they made, to .be 
taking their introductory lessons. I found a re¬ 
version of one law of gravity in this philosophi¬ 
cal circle, however. Here the lesser body drew, 
the larger a considerable .way from a right line, 
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apd not-unfrequently so forcibly attracted it that 
it would rush with such impetuous speed, as to 
come in collision with the small body, but no seri¬ 
ous injury was incurred, formas the small body pos¬ 
sessed repulsive, as well aB attractive power, it re¬ 
pelled the larger body so effectually, as to throw 
it back in its own orbit. The old fiddle often grew 
so faint andfcoble, being as I observed in a diseas¬ 
ed state, that the music rather seemed the moan- 
ings of some suffering beast, about to finish its 
mortal career, than an instrument of mirth for 
sdme gay'pleasure party: so that this amusement 
was frequently abandoned for the play circle.— A 
This, in fact, seemed to'be the more benevolent 
institution, for the bump of conscientiousness was 
so fully developed in some of our young Methodists 
and Baptists, that they were mere lookers on, 
while the Presbyterians and church folks danced; 
but at play they were real adepts, appearing ac¬ 
quainted with every play, both ancient and mod¬ 
ern, from sister Phebe up to the latest “go.” Here 
as well as in the dance, the satellites seemed to 
possess more attraction than then- primaries ; so 
that time and again they approached very near 
each other, and sometimes I felt a kind of intuitive 
shrinking when I saw these great shaggy-maned 
fellows, coming ,in contact with beautiful little 
soft faces, ruby lips and bright eyes, for^vho could 
forbear thinking that it must, to say the very least 
of it, be very unpleasant to be exposed to these 
terriffic appendages, that resemble an Indian’s 
buffalo robe, worn, one might think, as a certain 
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defence, against the approaches of all ladies; fcr 
surely, it would be a rational conclusion that true 
•feminine delicacy, like’the sensitive plant, would 
recoil at the fftst approach of these formidable fix¬ 
tures. But not so. These lovely-looking,refine'd- 
ly-feeling little creatures, bore this uniformly with 
undaunted cpuTage! 

Thus passed off our time, as we glided down the 
Ohio, and up the Mississippi; for We had the good 
fortune not to have to change our boats, until we 
got to St. Louis. The serious part of all denomi¬ 
nations among us, lamented the waste of time, 
and devoutly wished that our yourg friends would 
* find more substantial joys, as they were swiftly 
gliding down the stream of time to the great ocean 
of eternity. Yet Tconfcss, that I liked eMen this 
better than some other things that took place.— 
We- had some fine, charming looking ladies on 
board, whose husbands were at their distant homes, 
who realh' appeared ta have forgotten that they 
had promised before the hymenial altar, to forsake 
all others, lor Ijhe fact was, they seemed to make 
quite an effort to engage the attention of all the 
idle dandies, clerks arid officers, they could come 
across. 

One, particularly, elicited attention. She was 
one of those brilliant shining ones, who dazzle the 
eye of-the earthly, rather than charm the heart of 
the wise. She soon caught a principal officer, 
and engrossed his whole attention. They seemed 
truly to be Congenial spirits, for nearly all their 
leisure time was spent in close communion togeth- 
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er, either in. some concealed part of the boat, or 
on the guards. It was very evident that this duti¬ 
ful wife was making use of her husband’s absence 
in a way that could not flatte^the pride of any liv¬ 
ing man, who sustained such a relation to her.— 
She sometimes promenaded the upper deck with 
him, leaning fondly on his arm, then again 
they would retire to some remote place, where 
they would spend hours in suppressed conversation, 
sometimes he .would clasp her hands in his, toy 
with her rings, but oftener with the gold pencil or 
breast-pin, that, "no doubt, her devoted husband 
had given her, as pledges of love! I spurned their 
conduct, yet my heaviest censure fell on her.— 
True, he knew that she was not his, but then she 
would sigh and look up in his face with unuttera¬ 
ble fondness—lay her white hand on his bosom, 
take out his breast-pin, &c., and though I blamed 
him much, yet I thought with Burns, “a man is but 
a man for a’ that.” But there was no excuse for 
her; she was a wife, a daughter of a pleasant, dig¬ 
nified man, who was on the boat with her, yet un¬ 
conscious of' her conduct. The husband had been 
absent for many months, attending to his business 
while she bad been visiting her friends in Ohio. 
But now she was passing rapidly to meet him. 1 
thought that if the eyes of that, confiding husband 
could but have rested on her, when in some of her 
secluded tete-a-tetes with that handsome man, his 
heart must almost have died within him, at the 
thought that his beautiful young wife was lavish¬ 
ing her caresses on a stronger. Vet ther# she 
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was, forgetting that the eyes of the Omniscient 
One was on her, as well as the eyes of many of 
the crew, who would soon pass away to different 
parts with a vivid remembrance of her conduct. 

I will not give her name, lest I should wound her 
honored father or kind husband. I am well assur¬ 
ed that this is only one case out of hundreds, that 
are transpiring on these steamers. I would advise 
men who have very beautiful wives, to beware how 
they trust them, to the company of the young and 
degenerate of their owh sex ; especially, if the 
women have not discretion, in at least, an ordina¬ 
ry degree. It often happens that those women, 
that are what the world calls beautiful, are desti¬ 
tute of many other qualities of essential worth. 
Like Helen, they prize themselves alone, for that 
quality which the other sex seem to appreciate so 
highly ; for true it is, that many men bow at the 
shrine of beauty, regardless of consequences, even 
to the destruction of a city, or the ruin of a fami¬ 
ly. But as it is painful to think, or write about 
this kind of females, I will leave them to notice 
others more deserving attention. 

We had a very charming little girl on board, 
from the granite State. She was soft and gentle 
in her manners, adding a well cultivated mind to 
a pleasing form. She very soon succeeded 
in gaining attention, from the most respective 
ble of the company, hut most especially, from a 
very genteel, fterary, young gentleman, who was . 
on his way to Europe, to take a tour through the 
Eastern Continent. He had a jumbcr of good 
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books, among others, one entitled the "Odd Fel¬ 
lows Offering.” He supplied the ladies’ cabin in 
a liberal manner with these silent, yet soul-inspi¬ 
ring companions. He was an Odd Fellow himself, 
but it was evident that he wa^s more than willing 
to make an Odd Fellow’s offering, not of books, 
nor of silver, nor gold alone, but of what he must 
have esteemed above all price. I mean his-own 
dear self, to the coy little girl, above alluded to, 
who had bewitched, him as effectually as any ever 
were bewitched in days of yore, when some of our 
superlatively wise ancestors had the witch execu¬ 
ted for her malignant-deeds. Although I am not 
very credulous, I own that I believe some in the 
power of witchcraft; for who that has observed 
the effect one fine, intelligent, interesting young 
mind has over another* but must confess that 
charms and spells are still endured by many a 
hapless victim. Yet our great-grand-daduies wore 
mistaken in the perpetrators of these deeds. 
They attributed them to old, ugly people, general¬ 
ly to some distressed old woman, when it is now 
fully ascertained to be the captivating, comely 
young ones! Be this as it may, one thing 
is certain, that this little witch seemed impenetra¬ 
ble, on the subject herself; for though she'had ful¬ 
ly conquered the heart of our young tourist, her 
own appeared to be unscathed and untouched. 
So she refused his offering, and at St. Louis, took 
a cold, formal leave of the poor spell-bound fel¬ 
low, and left him to travel alone in this inhospita¬ 
ble world. 
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I could not help regretting his fate. I dislike to 
see true love unrequited, believing as I do, that 
there is, by far, too little of this commodity in 
our poor, selfish world, besides I think the young 
lady’s mind was influenced by several others, of 
her own age and sex, who ridiculed him because 
he was a very small man. This, I thought, was 
cruel and unjust, knowing, by sad experi¬ 
ence, that none -can alter his size, any more than 
the Ethiopian can change the color of his skin.— 
These wduid-be-fashionables, I make no doubt, 
envied the fair one, and'so-dissuaded her against a 
connexion with him. I never could endorse the 
sentiment, fully, of the lady that refused Dr. 
Walts, one of the s weet singers of Israel, by say¬ 
ing, ‘ I admire the jewel but I dislike the casket.’ 
I think somehow, that the great talents of that 
justly celebrated man, or m other words that 
priceless jewel, might have rendered even a small 
casket, desirable. 


SECTION VIII. 

We had to part at St. Louis, from the ministers 
who had cheered us with heavenly truths—from, 
our dancers, who had suggested some thoughts on 
the laws of motion, as well as on the nature and 
origin of sound —the gallant officer, who had de- 
3 
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voted himself so untiringly to Mr. D’s. daughter, 
(not until, however, he had placed her oh another 
boat, although she had a kind father to see to her, 
while many other ladies were left to take care of 
themselves, who had no protectors,) as well as 
many others, who had endeared themselves-, by- 
kind attentions and polite demeanor. We were 
soon on another boat, commanded and owned by a 
gentleman by the name of Allen. He was very 
pleasant; so we passed away our time agree¬ 
ably, until we landed at Hannibal, Missouri. Here 
we were cordially greeted by some warm hearted- 
friends. But I believe I will relate an amusing- 
event that took place on the boat of Capt. Allen. 
As soon as I got into the boat I was recognized by 
the old steward as the sister of Daniel Webster ; 
having served this eminent man himself, for many 
years, and being w ithal a very sagacious man, he 
discovered my relationship to the celebrated W., 
the first moment that he put his eyes on me; so 
that every thing within the boat was subservient 
to my will, so far as the steward and cooks were 
concerned! I, of course,was willing to enjoy my 
elevated position, and so avoided a direct commu¬ 
nication on the subject of relationship. He told 
some of the passengers that my forehead and eyes 
were the exact model of Webster’s. I escaped 
becoming vain very opportunely, by considering 
where the compliment came from, and by having 
learned that some great; men have very ordinary 
sisters, and by knowing that true merit cannot be 
derived from others. 
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We spent a few days with our friends at H- 

very pleasantly, and then took a stage passage for 
Huntsville, Missouri. As soon as I had taken my 
seat, I began to survey the company. I found a 
very nice looking Jady, together with several in¬ 
teresting gentlemen ; but there was one hard 
looking customer, that I felt to avoid most 
assiduously. His visage was so marred with those 
awful protuberances that sometimes cover the up¬ 
per lip, and still oftener the lower one, but had in 
this instance surrounded the whole mouth and 
. would have prevented any communication through 
the lips to the interior organs, if he had not turn¬ 
ed them aside very adroitly, so as to form two huge 
twists, that resembled the bunches of bristles that 
the old shoemaker used, when I was a child!— 
When I looked upon him, the thought of a black¬ 
leg, or some criminal escaping justice in this sad 
disguise, rushed forcibly upon my mind. But I 
was pleased to find, that the lady knew him; this 
I soon discovered by the silvery tones of her voice 
and quite astonished, to hear her in the softest 
tones imaginable, say, ‘my dear, lean against me.’ 
The truth was, he was the husband of this delicate 
lady, who had come "from P-, a town some for¬ 

ty miles distant, to meet his wife, who had just 
landed from one of the steamers. She had been 
absent several months, on a visit to Kentucky.— 
She had like to have been Jost, as the boat she 
started on stove and sunk. The passengers barely 
escaped with their lives. No wonder that she 
should feel tender towards him, especially as he 
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had taken her absence so hard, as to put his face 
in the most doleful state of mourning, for I observ¬ 
ed that when she gently chid him for his neglect, 
he remarked most emphatically : “I never would 
have shaved, had you never returned.” He told me 
after sometime, that he knew me —■ that he was 
Dr. B’s. son, who lived in a town in the west, 
where I had spent one year. Dr. B. was a repu¬ 
table physician, and of course this /elation, ban¬ 
ished all fear of robbery and murder from my 
mind. We traveled together in the most agreea¬ 
ble manner, until w'e reached P-, where, for the 

first time in all my life, I felt regret at parting 
with a shaggy-maned man. But travelers in mail 
coaches have not much time for regret, so we bade 
a hasty adieu to Mr. B. and his courteous wife, and 
as soon as we could swallow a little breakfast we 
had to get into our locomotive. 

We soon arrived at Huntsville, where we spent 
the winter. In the spring of ’48, we started for 
the Indian Mission in company with Rev. Johnson 
and family- We went by mail stage to Glasgow, 
then went in private carriages across the country, 
to the Indian Territory. We had a large conipa- 
ny ; Johnson’s family consisted of himself, wife 
and three children, in a carriage. We had four 
young men on horseback, three white men and 
one Indian. My niece and self were in a buggy, 
and two families of blacks brought up the rear.— 
These last had an ox-wagon. We traveled over 
some beautiful country, and took one dinner on the 
open prairie, but mostly fared sumptuously eve- 
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ry day.”—met with nothing worthy of note, ex¬ 
cept that one night my'niece and I were sent to a 
hod so exceedingly high that we had to make a des¬ 
perate effort to get into it, and should have failed 
entirely, if we had not got one of ihe beds taken 
off ancl then by ifse aid of chairs made out to get 
in; but we soon found ourselves low enough, for 
these enormous beds were supported by a few 
loose boards thrown across a very high bedstead, 
so at the first gentle movement, down came beds, 
occupants and all the rigging. The landlady had 
staid up to watch the event, knowing, that we 
could not miss, as all others who had been put 
there before, had met a like fate. However, we 
spent the night pretty comfortably, being still el¬ 
evated several feet from the floor, by means of the 
numerous quantity of beds that remained under 
us; the straw one itself appeared to contain 
enough food for two cows, for several days. 

The young men went on before us to the Mis¬ 
sion, and gave notice that we were coming, so by 
the time we got there, dinner was ready ; it con¬ 
sisted of hard bread,.well dried fat meat, and but¬ 
ter-milk. I took a small portion with a glad and 
thankful heart; not so much for the dinner, as for 
the privilege of being on mission ground. From 
a child I had desired this, more than all that wealth 
and fame could offer, and now I had reached the 
acme of all my most ambitious aspirations. Rev. 
Johnson’s servants in the ox-wagon, did not get 
on for several days ; however, after so long a time 
they got there safe and sound. I was quite amus- 
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ed at the old black cook, who sometime after his 
arrival, got his young mistress, Johnson’s daught¬ 
er, to write a letter to some of the darkeys in Mis¬ 
souri. lie told her to tell them that at the Mis¬ 
sion “was first white people, then Indians, then 
dogs, and the n niggers.’' However, the cook and 
his wife Aired well at that place. The Indians, I 
believe, sV>\v more aversion to the negro race gen¬ 
erally, th-n white people do; yet some have 
slaves,and as far as I know, are quite good to 
thorn. A ter 1 had been at the mission some time, 
the slavery question excited much alarm. The 
Wyandots and Kickapoos took all their children 
from the school. A minister that knew me in Va. 
wrote me a pressing letter, to come to the Creek 
nation as they were about establishing a school 
there, and needed female teachers much. I con¬ 
cluded t.o^go, but finding no way of reaching the 
place by water, as the Arkansas river is only nav¬ 
igable in the spring, I concluded te return to Ohio; 
thankful ta high Heaven for his preserving care 
over me while a stranger in a strange land.— 
True, I had suffered intensely, both in body and 
mind, and spent a great deal of time as well as 
money. Yet I make no doubt, but that I shall be 
eternally thankful that I ever set my feet on Mis¬ 
sion ground ; for until I had done this, I never felt 
that I had done my duty ; but after I had made the 
effort to go to Arkansas/and failed, I felt the bur¬ 
den of spirit removed entirely. 
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SECTION IX. 

I lei the Indian mission on the 13th of Novem¬ 
ber. 13 43, took passage on the steamer, Cora, com¬ 
manded by Captain Joseph Gormah. I liad every 
attention and kindness shown me by that polite, 
generous man that I cou^l desire. It would be 
well that many who call themselves' Protestants 
were as attentive' to females intrusted to their 
care as this Roman Catholic gentleman was. We 
laid by every might, while we were xm the Missou¬ 
ri, as the-^jassage is dffiicult owing to the many 
sand-bars, &e. The water is muddj*—yet I never 
saw so many white sand banks, stretched some¬ 
times for miles, along the shores, which appeared 
greatly to enlarge them. It was cold, yet I could 
not forbear spending some considerable time on 
the guard looking on the beautiful white shores, 
covered in some places by the large, or rather tall 
cotton trees, so common in the West* The river 
was so low at this time, as to appear very narrow 
It served to remind me of the stream of death to 
which I was Hastening with accelerated steps. 
We were gliding down a narrow stream with 
many impediments to resist and overcome ; in a 
frail bark, that might be dashed to pieces, over¬ 
turned or destroyed, in a few moments, — but we 
were voyagers on our way to a destined port, and 
we felt no fears, as our Captain was-careful as 
well as skillful, and we could trust to his wisdom, 
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under the guidance of a beneficent Providence, the 
result of the journey. But we were voyagers in 
another, and more emphatic:'.! sense, with exceed¬ 
ingly frail barks ; subject to destruction, any and 
every moment, going at a rapid rate, night and 
clay, whether eating, talking, walking, sitting or 
lying-^no odds how we were engaged, we were 
making constant advances towards our eternal 
port. Would it not be well to consider, on what 
shore we shall cast anchor, cr where spend the 
unnumbered .ages that cro before us. These 
beautiful white shores forcibly called my mind to 
reflect on the shore of life and imrtiortality, and to 
ask myself what kind of reception I should meet-? 
Would, that we all thought more seriously and 
devoutly on this all important matter as we are 
sailing down the stream of time. Will our Cap¬ 
tain be with us to cheer, and animate us by his 
smile! Will glad voices in sweet melodious 
strains greet us as we near the coast and welcome 
us into port ? or shall we be be shipwrecked, en- 
gufphcd and everlastingly ruined ? These are 
solemn questions, yet we need not despair ; our 
Captain is a skillful pilot, and if we implicitly 
trust all to his guidance, obey his commands, and 
keep oar eyes steadily fixed upon him, he will 
kaep us safe amidst sand-bars, gulphs and whirl¬ 
pools, and support us, amidst ten thousand' dan¬ 
gers, snares and impediments strewn along the 
stream of time — and finally bring us triumphant¬ 
ly into port. But if we reject his proffered kind¬ 
ness, and refuse his counsel, we certainly will be 
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left to sink and perish eternally. I must leave 
this (to me at least) awfully sublime subjeet — 
and go on with our voyage. 

We passed several steamers completely wrecked 
on the bars, some had the upper decks taken off, 
others were sunk, cabins and all, deep in the wa¬ 
ter, but all were ruined. We had a young man cn 
board Who had saved his life by jumping from one 
of these wrecks on to another boat as she came to 
their, relief—sopne of the officers and soldiers, 
who had been in the Mexican War, were also on 
board, but all seemed to have forgotten the obliga¬ 
tions that they were under for preservation and 
deliverance.- How very ungrateful we are to God! 
We passed on our journey, cheered by songs, good, 
bad and indifferent; amidst dangers and .mercies, 
cheered by our pleasant Captain. I could not but 
feel grateful for so convenient a mode of traveling 
at this imclement season— sitting by a gocd fire 
reading, or working as leisurely, as if \vc had 
been at home around our own hearths. One oc¬ 
currence alone, gave me any pain on this boat, 
that was,tHs: my only brother-in-law came on 
board, and put on freight, sat down and eat his 
’ I •. but I knew it 
not, until I was several hundred miles from there. 
The Captain having accidently mentioned it to 
me, as he was making some remarks about the 
freight, saying that it was the Rev. It. Naylor’s. 
I remarked that I would have been glad to have 
seen him. The fact was, there were but two fe¬ 
males on beard, and we did net leek about 
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among the-men as we sat at the head of the table 
with our Captain. However, this was a disap¬ 
pointment to me, but regret was useless. I had 
not seen him for more than two years, but like all 
past events it was gone, r iiever to be recalled, no, 
never, never. 

We got to St. Louis in safety, and parted with 
the passengers with kind feelings. The Captain 
refused to take full pay for my passage, because 
(I suppose) I had made an acrostic on his own 
name, and the name of the Cora. 

ACROSTIC. 

J oined in friendship’s purest ties, 

O nward, onward, to the skies, 

S hunniiig vice of every kind, 

E vils that debase the mind; 

P urest joys, await thee, there, 

II eaven’s enraptured bliss you’ll share. 

G orman, be a star of light, - 
Ora beacon, shining bright, 

R emembering still, to keep in view, 

M any eyes are fixed on you. 

A 11 may smile when thou art near, 

N one may grieve thy-voice to hear. 

C ora, bear us o’er the deep, 

O n to friends, that may not weep, 

R uined wrecks, we’ll pass them bv, 

A 11 unheeded, save a sigh! 
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I thought this was clue him, as he had treated 
me with courtesy and marked attention from the 
time I was put under his care, by a kind hearted 
gentleman at Kansas, until I wastaken to anoth¬ 
er boat bound for Pittsburgh. I there parted with 
Captain G., never in all probability to meet-with 
him again in time; peace to his memory; I hope to 
meet him beyond the swellings of Jordan, on a 
bright celestial shore'. 

I was now on board of a fine large boat, called 
the Arcadia. Here we had every thing that could 
charm the eyes, and invite the taste, in the way of 
eatables; rooms splendidly furnished, attentive 
servants, and good beds, a pleasant Captain, with 
his accomplished and interesting wife. The cabins 
were crowded with passengers, full of life and glee. 
The Captain was pleased with his fine boat, and 
quite anxious to raise her reputation as a fast sail¬ 
er. So leaving port ai the same time that another 
boat did, called from its magnificence the Floating 
Palace, said to be the swiftest sailing boat on the 
Mississippi River, a race was commenced be¬ 
tween these tw r o boats, that continued until we 
arrived at Cincinnati. Iflife, or even the salvation 
of the entire crowd, had depended on this race, it 
seemed as if the Captains of the two boats, could 
not have made greater exertions. In fact all the 
officers' and even some of the passengers, seemed 
to be influenced by the same spirit. I confess 
! that I w r as a little pleased, to find that our boat 
kept a small distance ahead, for I never liked to 
be torced to stay behind, or in other words to be 
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beat; but it/was by a mighty struggle, and often, it 
appeared at a very great risk. One pleasant 
evening we were all sittingatour eise,*conversing 
about matters and things in general, entirely un¬ 
conscious of danger, when all on a sudden the 
boat struck a dreadful sand-bar with such force, 
that every stick of timber within her groaned, 
and the jncn were thrown from their chairs on their 
faces, the shock being most severely felt in the 
gentlemen’s .cabin ; the ladies, too, would have 
fallen, but that they sprang to their feet, crying 
out at the top of their voices, “ we’re lost! we’re 
lost! ” But this was not the case wi’h all of us, 
for some of us felt calm. One man was 
thrown over board and many others ran up to the 
hurricane-deck, in wild confusion. I never wit¬ 
nessed such a scene before. Here pale, frantic 
women were throwing their .children in every di¬ 
rection, jn wild despair — men, with terrific coun¬ 
tenances, were rushing into the ladies’ cabin, and 
in fact.to every part of the boat. Screams of ter¬ 
ror and dismay were ascending from many, in the 
lower de k. Yet, amidst it all my heavenly Father 
kept my mind in a state of perfect composure; true, 

I felt that I had committed my all to him that w r as 
able to save to the uttermost, and though I did ex¬ 
pect to sink beneath the waves, I thought I 
should rise to life and immortality, when the 
struggle of life w T as over. Ilow deeply indebted I 
am to the infinite One for mercy, unmerited mer-^. 
cy ! I found myself trying to calm the fears of* 
the Captain’s lady, who seemed.almost beside her- 
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self. I really feared that she would kill her lovely, 
little child, from the manner in which she was 
throwing it. None of us in the ladies’ cabin 
knew what had happened, or caused the alarm, 
until the boat righted up, and was sailing away, at 
the rate of fifteen miles per hour. It was all only 
the work of a moment; the man was saved 
who had been thrown into the water, and all was 
again calm. The Captain came into the boat, and 
congratulated me on my heroic spirit. He told us, 
that tvvelve'boats had been stove to pieces there 
the past year, and many lives lost; he said he 
knew that the boat was going to strike, before 
she did, but was sailing so rapidly, that he 
could not save her from this. The Floating Pal¬ 
ace would probably have gained the race, but that 
she too, met with an accident. While puffingaway 
with -speedy she unfortunately sunk a flour-boat 
and liad to stop, to save the men, and atone for the 
deed. So that we got into port at Cincinnati 
some hours before the Palace arrived. Our 
Captain said that the race was worth at least a 
thousand dollars to him, as it would raise the char¬ 
acter of his boat. .Well, what will not men do for 
the perishing honors and riches of this poor world, 
where all is mutable and passing away ; and yet, 
how many utterly neglect the honors and unending 
riches of that world, where all is immutable and 
undying. How wonderful, how passing strange, 

. this folly ! 

" I was quite amused at some very genteel Catho¬ 
lic folks we had on board of the Arcadia. They 
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concluded that I must be a nun, or a sister of char¬ 
ity— and so asked me, what order I belonged to. 
I had to acknowledge, that I was nofr a nun, and 
though willing'to admit, that I was a sister of 
charity, yet not a Roman Catholic. This seemed 
to be almost incredible, as no one but a nun, or 
a sister, could endure unappalled, the dire alarm, 
that had almost palsied every limb, and spread pale- 
ness.over every face ; add to this, that the race 
was continued from day to day, throughout cur 
journey from St. Louis to Pittsburgh, witl^jina- 
bating ardor ; and you may know, that by possess¬ 
ing my soul in Quietude, I had excited the wonder, 
and conciliated the kindness, and friendship of my 
good Catholic friends, in an increased ratio. I 
know not how to be grateful enough to my Divine 
Protector, for keeping me above the power of fear, 
amidst sighs, and groans, and tears. We were de¬ 
tained but a short time at Cincinnati, and then 
with a large numbejy>f passengers, set sail again 
under still more inauspicious circumstances, to 
fun another race with what was called the swift¬ 
est boat on the Ohio river. This boat was calhd 
the Ben Franklin, or the Lady F., I have for¬ 
gotten which, bat no odds. The officers had fallen 
out before we started and now they seemed deter¬ 
mined to conquer or die. The Ohio was lew, and 
it was a perilous time. The channel of the river 
teas narrow and we had got into it first by some 
means, and for many hours and even days, togeth¬ 
er, we might be seen with the Franklin, some¬ 
times on one side, and then in a few moments on 
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the other side, contending for the channel. The 
fire-men challenging one another, as all seemed to 
partake of the same spirit, from the Captain (town 
to the lowest deck hands. Time aifd again, the 
passengers were almost panic struck, by looking 
out at the windows and seeing the Franklin up, 
opposite the Ladies’ cabin, and sometimes within 
a few feet, seeming determined to rush into the 
side of our boat. Many refused to .sleep or eat. 
The Catholic gentleman said, “I do not want to 
die, I have not confessed fora longtime;” “no, no, 
nor e$en.seen the priest,” said his wife. “How is 
it you keep so calm,” addressing themselves to me. 
“Qsaid I, “I coxFESs~evcry day to a Being that 
does not charge me for it.” “Then,” said the 
Catholic gentleman referred to,‘(youget it much 
cheaper than we do.’” I was truly glad that I had 
my Confessor close at hand, and that he was fully 
Acquainted with my case, and his advice would all 
he given in infinite wisdom. O, how high and 
holy are protestant privilege™ However, I found 
my Catholic friends warm hearted and generous, 
and will long remember their kind behaviour to 

I was quite interested in the case of a lady who 
was put on board at St. Louis, by her husband, of 
whom she seemed most passionately fond. She 
was going to an eastern city to visit her friends, 
while he remained behind to attend to business; he 
was a physician. She appeared all devotion to 
him while on hoard, wept most profusely at the 
thought of their separation; hung upon him, sigh- 
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ed and sobbed as if her heart would break, and 
finally suffered herself to be torn from the fond 
embrace of her loved one, when the boat was al¬ 
most under way, then took to her bed and was 
deeply af&icted all day. We felt much sympathy 
for this most affectionate of all wives; di« all we 
could to give relief to the sufferer, bathed her 
head, and carried refreshments to her room. Soon 
■we had the satisfaction of finding that we had suc¬ 
ceeded most admirably; for in the evening she 
arose, and put herself in theneatest attire possible, 
and was full of life and activity. She really w-as 
in many respects, an interesting, captivating, and 
well educated woman. Possessing a charming- 
person, together with many other embellishments, 
and turning her attention wholly to the gentlemen, 
it is no wonder that they were led “ captive at her 
will. She did not have long to deplore the ab- 
aense of her husband ; for one of the officers seem¬ 
ed to feel so much foi^is absence that he assumed 
his place, so far as i* as in his power to do so, 
although he had a wife at home, who, no doubt 
awaited his coming with deep anxiety. Rut what 
of this! this beautiful stranger must be attended 
to; and he w'as the one to sit hour after hour with 
her; to dance and sing, and finally to furnish pri¬ 
vate refreshments for her room after the dance. 
She seemed so fully engrossed as to forget all who 
attended her so faithfully during her severe, though 
not very protracted illness! She thanked us most, 
cordially, however., but w’lien that ceremony was 
over, she dispensed with all other communications 
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with females, except one who came on board near¬ 
ly as deeply affiieted as her ladyship appeared to 
be, on parting with, her dearly beloved- husband. 
She had received a telegraphic despatch that her 
sisterwasmbout to finish her earthly career. They 
could,'of course, feel for each other. The last 
lady, though not half so bewitching as the first, 
soon had a gallant ; one of those rough-faced, 
would-be-gentlemeir. So she was enabled to pass 
her time tolerably comfortable, notwithstanding 
she was receding from her home and husband, and 
approaching a dying or dead sister. One of these 
ladies had the works of lord Byron, the other some 
novels; so they were enabled to entertain 
themselves in the absence of their gallants; 
though it was very evident, that they were never 
alone when duty or business did not necessarily 
call off these ardently devoted men. It really ap¬ 
peared as if these loving ladies would have been 
quite as grateful to his sat^^c majesty, if he would 
but take off their hushand^Bfc ever Toin-Walker 
wag for killing his termagant wife. Thehrst lady 
changed cards with her galflnt, and as she got off 
the boat to go with a gentleman whom her hus¬ 
band had engaged to see her safe to the east, she 
promised to meet him in Pittsburg. The last 
sight we‘ got-of her, she was walking up into a 
little town, leaning-fondly on the arm of her new- 
gallant. The other woman got eff late at night, 
so that we did mot get to see an exhibition of her 
tenderness! After all I have said about the form¬ 
er, I am am not willing to think that she was a 
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totally depraved woman; but. think perhaps, that 
it was her love of conquest which led her into these 
imprudencies. She was what the world calls a 
splendid woman in dress, in graceful manners, 
and being beautiful, she, no doubt, had been used 
to flattery anddevotion from the other sex. This 
was the very atmosphere she appeared to love, 
and being but newly married, she seemed uncon¬ 
scious of the force of her own conduct, or the 
impression it Would unavoidable make on others; 
or, perhaps, her husband was so tender that she 
looked for it from all the sex. Whatever motives 
prompted her, I hope that she, and all other fe¬ 
males, will forever abandon a course so repugnant ^ 
to the feelings of the truly refined and virtuous. 
Could ladies hear the jokes and sly insinuations 
thrown out by other gentlemen after they are 
gone, if not dead to virtue, they must sicken at 
the thought that their own conduct had subjected 
them to such reproach^ I am a friend to females, 
feel that their char^Pr i t of inestimable worth, 
and this is what has cau'sed me to write what I 
have. O, that it migHt prove beneficial to some. 

We had many interesting,. intelligent females 
aboard who commanded attention from all that 
were worthy of notice. Yet so noble and dignifi¬ 
ed was their coarse that thsy were nov r apprea li¬ 
ed but in the most respectful manner, none daring 
to offer the slightest familiarity that was not in 
accordance with the strictest rules of propriety. I 
love, that nameless something, among women, that 
seems to say, touch me not, ” however social 
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and companionable she may be; this indeed I love 
to see, while I deprecate that haughty reserve, 
that makes many of them appear like puppets, 
merely dressed out to be seen, not to instruct, to 
enliven, to benefit mankind, to bless with words of 
purity and kindness ; but like, statutes to be gazed 
on. One prayer and I am done, with the over 
familiar class and these squeamish ones that can 
scarcely move their delicate lips, to answer a po¬ 
lite question from both classes, good Lord deliver 
me. I would have all wives, as well as Caesar’s, not 
only to be pure but above suspicion, shunning the 
appearance of evil, of every kind, giving none 
occasion to the adversary. How many specimens 
of character are found in these floating domicils ! 
What a mixed multitude of religious and irreli¬ 
gious, of virtuous and profane are gliding up and 
down our mighty rivers — passing and repassing ! 
But the time has come to close up the little histo¬ 
ry of my travels ; so I will^fcatsay that the Arcadia 
after keeping ahead for saveHmdays, not even stop¬ 
ping to take on passengersfgpt behind while taking 
in wood, and so lost the victory by a few hours. I 
had now got to my landing place, and'so bade adieu 
to my social Catholic friends, and to our clever Cap¬ 
tain, having parted with his wife at Cincinnati, and 
many others, that f respected. I found myself on 
terra-firma once more, in the good old Buckeye 
State, and felt it good to be again with warm heart¬ 
ed, confiding friends, that I could trust. Since 
that time I have enjoyed much happiness — for 
which I hope, I am grateful to the Supreme Being. 
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SECTION X. 

Ti:e Choice of a Wife. 

I’ll tell you sir, what kind of wife, 

I’d have you take, through this short life ; 

To cheer you with her smile. 

She should possess a feeling heart, 

And graceful manners, without art, 

Your hours, with love beguile. 

I’d love to see her beaming eye 

Grow brighter, when your form was nigh; 

And tenderness impart. 

Her voice, with pleasing accents clear, 
Like music, sounding iu the ear, 

Or thrilling through the heart. 

Thus with a spell^^bind the soul. 

And all its loneliBPiours control, 

I’d have that one to be, 

So pure in heart, so free from guile, 

So ca.lm, and gentle, all the while ; 

A lovely one you see. 

Thus smoothly, may you pass life’s vale, 
While cheered by many a pleasant gale, 
May all to love be giyen. 

Out while you speed, your onward way. 
May .you your grateful homage pay. 

To Him who rules in Heaven. 
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But should a cold world, turn aside, 

Or sad misfortune e’er betide, 

Or sickness waste your frame; 

I then would haver her firmly stand, 

With soothing word and willing hand, 

To check each rising flame. 

To point you to that world of light, 

Where chilling winds, no more can blight, 
Nor sorrows ever come. 

To tell you of that bright abode, 

The home .of angels^and of God, 

Where happy spirits roam. 

May nothing then your hearts divide, 

But on through life, serenely glide, 

Bound by the fondest tie. 

That could a feeling bosom warm. 

And give to life its loveliest charm, 

And raise the thouglfl^j^n high. 

O! William, may this be thy lot, 

A being with such kindness fraught, 

Such elegance of taste; 

’Twould be thy wish, ’two'uld be thy pride, 
To call this lovely one, thy bride, 

And may you be in haste ; , 

For I confess, ’twouhl be delight, 

To witness such a blessed sight, 

With two congenial minds; 

To know ihat they were bound in heart, 
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That naught but death could ever part, 
The hallowed tie that binds. 

I have not drawn in beauty’s mould. 

Nor once have mentioned Reaps of gold, 
For these are sordid things, 
Compared with mental charms at best, 
Appear the least, appear the last 
The muse should ever sing. 


The Widow, whose Son was Drowned. 

A TALE OF WO. 

I spent the summer of 1845 in the city 
of Quincy, State of Illinois. . While there, I 
became acquainted with a lady who deeply inter¬ 
ested me. She was more than ordinarily graceful 
and pleasing in her manners ; yet a pensive mel¬ 
ancholy, distinctly parked every feature of her 
face, making every one that saw her, feel that she 
was indeed a child of sorrow. She was, however, 
a devoted follower of that Man of grief, who had 
once said, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful.” I 
first met her in a social meeting, and soon learned 
that she was the widow of a very worthy man, 
who had died a short time before, leaving her a 
stranger in a strange land, under very embarras¬ 
sing circumstances, with three boys to be support¬ 
ed by her industry. They had seen days of pros¬ 
perity together;’but her huSband, Mr. Stone, had, 
by a sad reverse, of fortune, lost his property in 
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the east, and, like many others, had fled to the 
west, with a view of restoring his family to their 
former comfort and indulgence. But just as he 
was ready to e/iler upon business, he was cut 
down, ere his sun had reached its meridian alti¬ 
tude. Inspired by true Christian courage, this 
noble woman set about supporting herself and her 
children with ■ her needle,—and so very well did 
she keep them, that one could hardly believe but 
chat they were the children of opulent parents, in¬ 
stead of a poor, lonely widow’. I met her one 
Sabbath afternoon in a social meeting, and never 
can. I forget the impression made on my mind by 
her plaintive tale of wo. She remarked that deep 
sorrow had taken possession of her spirits, and 
that she was almost ready to ask, “Why is it so 
with me!” Shecontinued in a most emphatic and 
solemn tone, ‘-but the vows of God are upon me, 
and I may not go back.” Her uncommon emo¬ 
tions seemed indeed portentous — the very'next 
week the accumulating waters of sorrow gathered 
around her, and.wave after wave o‘f wo rolled over 
her. Her son — her eldest son — her beloved 
Isaac, was called suddenly from her embrace.— 
Isaac, at this time, w r as about fourteen years of 
age—a very interesting lad-^andwas employed 
in a store, at . one hundred dollars per year ; be¬ 
sides, having the privilege of the merchant who 
hired him, of being paper carrier for the city, for 
which he was to receive fifty dollars more. This 
was done, no doubt, to favor this good woman, and 
her most dutiful son. Isaac told his. mother not 
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to fret, or work so hard, “for,” said he* “I can keep 
you now.” Thus did he try to cheer the drooping 
spirits of his sorrowing mother. 

A beautiful girl about Isaac’s own age lived pear, 
and like himself, she was much admired for her 
amiable disposition. She had obtained the con¬ 
sent of her parents to have a “pic nic” party, and 
Isaac was to be at the head of the van. It was 
generally thought that these two were very fond 
of each other, young as they were. The evening 
before the party was to take place was a beautiful 
one, and Isaac went home to his supper in the fin¬ 
est spirits imaginable—spoke to his mother of 
the party, and full of joyfulness left the house 
with a merry laugh — so his fond mother said — 
but, sad to tell, never returned to it again. Just 
as he got into the street, seme boys were bringing 
horses out of a livery stable ; he jumped on one 
of them, and rode him into the river. As soon as 
the horse got a few feet from .the shore, he began 
to jump,-and threw Isaac into the stream—to sink 
— to die. The screams -of the'other boys soon 
drew attention. Yet nope were permitted to tell 
the mother until it was fully ascertained that the 
body could not be found that night. Then the sad 
tidings were <jpmm«Hicatod to this lone, sorrow- 
stricken widow.- She spent the night in unutter¬ 
able anguish. The next day came, and many men 
gathered for the purpose ,of finding the body, but 
every effort seemed unavailing. They labored 
hard until ten o’clock, when the word, was brought, 
“Isaac cannot be found.” This really seemed 
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to add tenfold weight, if possible, to her suffer¬ 
ings. The men appeared as if every feeling of 
their hearts were moved. They started a col¬ 
lection and soon raised fifty dollars for powder, 
and many loud, long, doleful sounds were heard 
from the cannon’s mouth that day over the river 
in every direction. But all in vain — the body 
responded not to the call. All this time the poor 
mother lay on a low bed, while some of us sat 
near, sometimes mingling our tears with hers, and 
sometimes trying to soothe her. But what ecu id 
we say? God hud wounded, and who could heal! 
She spoke of Isaac’s kindness and attention to 
her — his devotion to business, and all his noble, 
manly qualities that were just developing them¬ 
selves, and then she would exclaim, “ but I shall 
never hear that merry .laugh again! no, never see 
his loved form!! But O! if I were, only certain 
that his soul was saved, I c<5uld give him up. But 
O! my God! is Isaac lost! How can I bear the 
thought! how can I give him up? Oh! Isaac!— 
Isaac!—my son, my dearest son!” Thus passed 
the time until two o’clock, when the doleful ti¬ 
dings, “ Isaac cannot be found,” again sounded in 
that suffering mother s ears. Then came a burst 
of feeling I can but faintly describe. Her spirits 
seemed entirely overwhelmed. However, when 
Bhe had lain a few moments in silent agony, she 
again called out, “ Oh, my Lord! will Isaac never 
rise until the resurrection morn?- Shall fishes eat 
my son — my dear son! How can I bearit!”r- 
Then she ivould sink down in silence, until a flood 
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of tears would come to her relief. ’Twas the.i a 
most feeling prayer would burst from her lips — a 
prayer that seemed to penetrate the very heavens 
— for fortitude to bear her wo — for resignation to 
the will of God. At three o’clock, news came that 
Isaac was found, one mile below where he sank. 
Then devoutly did that lone one thank the Almigh¬ 
ty for that favor ; for she had prayed most ardent¬ 
ly that her son might be found so he could have a 
decent burial. Soon the hearse was in motion, a 
coffin and burial clothes having been prepared. 
But it was thought impropei\to let his mother see 
him, as the fishes had indebd eaten that face, upon 
which she had so often fondly looked, and imprint¬ 
ed kisses of affection. The hearse moved slowly 
up to the widow’s house — a man stepped in and 
said, “Mrs. S. you cannot see Isaac — he is not 
in a condition to be- seen. ” Then that crushed 
spirit'sank, and a lamentable wailing was again 
heard in that house of sorrow. When the vehe¬ 
ment feeling passed away, she arose, and was 
placed in a carriage, to follow that lifeless boy to 
the city cemetery. The young girl who was to 
give Isaac the party, was placed beside her. 
She merited this ; for all the day she had set and 
wept with us,ground the bed of Mrs. S. I visited 
Mrs. S. again and again, and found her mourning, 
not so much the loss alone of her gay, sprightly 
boy, as the sudden -removal of his spirit to the 
eternal world. She feared that amidst the gay 
scenes of life, Isaac had forgotten to prepare for 
death. She often said, “O! that I had been more 
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faithful to his soul!” The only ground of hope 
was predicated on this : he had been sick several 
months before, and after his recovery, his mother 
asked him how it would have been with him if he 
had died. “ O,” said he, “ it. would have been well 
—I had peace—I was prepared to go.” Some of 
the boys who were with him said he arose to the 
surface of the stream and called aloud for mercy. 
We referred Mrs. S. to the thief on the cross.— 
“ But, O ! ” she would say, *■ Isaac lost his good 
impressions ; besides some of the boys denied his 
having risen at all. The thief was a penitent, but 
Isaac was called away without any time for re¬ 
pentance. What tears every fibre of my heart, 
is the thought that 1 did not talk to Isaac as 1 
shojjldJmve done.” 

Now, should not this be a lasting warning to all 
parents to be on their guard, lest while they are 
promising themselves much happiness in their 
children in future life, some fatal wind should 
blight the tender plant, or some dread disease chill 
the flowing blood, or, what is more to be lament¬ 
ed, some fatal accident call them away without 
time for a moment’s preparation. Should not ev¬ 
ery parent be in earnest to press upon the minds 
of the young and thoughtless, the worth of the un¬ 
dying spirit —the certainty of death — the solem¬ 
nities of the judgment scene, and the length of 
eternity 1 I heard Mrs. S. say, that her husband’s 
dying just as he hadsgot prepared for business, 
leaving her in a most embarrassed condition among 
strangers, was nothing to his dying in fits, without 
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being able to tako one last — one kind farewell, or 
give his dying testimony in favor of the religion 
ho professed. This, this was what gave an erfl- 
phasisto her saddest feelings about her husband, 
although the Sabbath before his death, ho had 
spoken in mooting of his hopes of life, and im- 
mortnlty beyond the grave. Hut it was the un¬ 
timely death of her hoy — her noble, warm-heart¬ 
ed boy — without suitable preparation, that press¬ 
ed her spirits almost to despair. And though she 
seemed tube an unusually devoted woman, setting 
a most becoming example before her children, ns 
well as before the world, yet what pa fated her most 
was the heart-rending thought that she had not 
instructed Isaac ns sho ought to havo done, or 
would have done had she once imagined he would 
have been taken so suddenly away. “ t) ! no, 
no,” she said, “ I did not do my duty.” 

Tbits passed away that young interesting being, 
in the very morning of his existence, leaving his 
mother, and two beautiful brothers to mourn their 
loss. Many others, too, appeared to feel an un¬ 
common interest in him for one so young. You 
may ask, “ why was it so 1 ” I answer, he was a 
most dutiful boy to his parents — did all he could 
to support .and cherish, his mother after the 
death of liiRTntlier, and was, according to his em¬ 
ployers, most faithful and trust-worthy. 1 was 
pleased to soo a publication concerning him, after 
his death, from an entire stranger, lie headed it, 
'• The Widow’s son.” Said he, “I called in a 
store one i veiling to purchase some articles, when 
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I noticed a very beautiful boy in the store, who 
seemed to unite ability and readiness to serve, 
with obliging manners and genteel deportment. I 
was so struck with the boy’s appearance, I had to 
inquire who he yvas. I was informed that he was 
the obedient, son of a poor, but very worthy wid¬ 
ow. I thought this was one of the best recom¬ 
mendations he could have had. But while I was 
indulging th&fond hope, that he might long live 
to cheer the hearts that were so fondly confiding 
in him, the sad intelligence was brought me, be¬ 
fore I left the town, that the bright beautiful form 
now sjept in death. But he has left a lasting me¬ 
mento to his friends* who will ever retain a lively 
recollection of his lovely form, his amiable man¬ 
ners, and his mental worth.” 


The Ilineranfs Wife. 

The labors of the day are o’er, 

And I’m preparing for my rest, 

No foot-steps now approach thereof—. 
No husband comes, a welcome guest. 

The tender' voice I love so well, 

The form I am’ so pleased to see, 

Is distant, where, I cannot tell, 

Alone I bend the suppliant knee. 
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Yet it is sweet to think of him, 

However distant he may be, 

To know at every twilight dim, 

He will be offering prayer for pie. , 

Then this shall stay my.throbbing heart, 
And calmly pass the hours’ away, 

That though we often have to part, 

Yet needlessly he will not stay. 

No, he will come, and side by side, 
Together we will kneel to pray, 

And then how sweet the time will glide, 
And O! how blest each passing day. 

Then husband, I will not repine, 

Though often you are called away, 
Myself, my all I will resign, 

To Him who taught my lips to say, 

“ Father, on earth, thy will be done, 

Thy only will in Heaven above,” 

Ily all, beneath the shining sun, 

Who breathe the atmosphere of love. 

Go, then, and tell to dying men, 

That they may live in worlds of light, 
Go, for my soul will say amen, 

Though oft alone both day and night... 

Go, with the sacred words of truth, 

And warn with kindness, night and day- 
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Go, teach the aged and the youth, 

To cast their idols all away. 

To bow in deep humility, 

Before the holy throne of God; 

To live in sweet tranquility. 

And rise above this earthly soil. 

Then, when our work on earth is done, 
Together we will wing our way, 

To that bright world beyond the son, 

To regions of eternal day. 

There with the whole seraphic host, 

We’ll strike some golden harp or lyre, 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Our hearts will glow with hallowed fire. 

No painful seasons there, are known— 

No tears bedim the beaming eye, 

Raptur’d we’ll shout around the throne. 

No more to breathe one parting sigh. ' 


Benevolence. 

Benevolence implies, kindness, goodness. This 
disposition is manifested by many, even in this 
poor fallen world. The king is called benevolent, 
who does all that is in his power to make his sub- 
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jects happy. The legislator is said to be benevo¬ 
lent, who plans and institutes wise and equitable 
laws. The person who spends life, in deeds of 
mercy, who seeks for objects of distress, in order 
to alleviate their sufferings and supply their wants 
—justly deserves this title. The minister, who 
spends his days, afldpeonsumes nights in efforts to 
do good to men off 1 every age and condition, is 
greatly benevolent And that individual whether 
male or female, who can bid adieu to the rehne- 
ments of civilized society and social life, and go 
to the dark uncultivated portions of the earth, 
prompted by this motive alone, the cultivation of 
dark destitute minds, well deserves the epi¬ 
thet, benevolent. Perhaps of all the persons we 
have ever heard of in history, none deserve our at¬ 
tention more than old Moses. lie was brought up 
in all the splendor and magnificence of an eastern 
court, yet with true magnimity of soul he spurned 
the treasure of Egypt, refused to be numbered with 
the heirs of royalty, claimed alliance with degra¬ 
ded Slaves, and suffered reproach of every possi¬ 
ble kind, even from the very people his liberality 
had freed. And as if to cap the climax of all his 
other acts of beneficence, he prayed the Lord to 
to cut him off, rather than have the rebellious Na¬ 
tion destroyed, who had aroused the divine dis¬ 
pleasure, by repeated murmurs both against God 
Hnd himself, yet he cries, spare them, though 
the Almighty had promised to make of him a great 
Nation. This then, is a striking instance of hu¬ 
man benevolence. While referring to ancient 
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history, some females are remembered as deserving 
the appellation. Witness those women who min¬ 
istered to ther wants of the Savior ; hung about the 
cross when his own apostles fled, and who were 
first at the sepulchre. Those too, of whom Paul 
6poke as aiding on the gospeT'car. The women 
who gave their most costly jewels to save the city 
of Rome, may not be forgotten. The celebrated 
philanthropist,!. Howard, of the eastern continent, 
merits lasting regard as one of the benefactors of 
mankind. He spent his life in visiting the loath¬ 
some prisons of Europe, delivering many a captive; 
giving his substance to relieve their wants, and 
soothing and cheering those whom it was not in 
his power to set free. He may well be styled a 
benevolent spirit of modern times. Washington, 
of the western continent, is another specimen of 
benevolence. He braved difficulties, endured hard¬ 
ships, and suffered innumerable privations to se¬ 
cure his country’s freedom. Among women, none 
are more Conspicuous than the daughter of the 
Indian Chief, who generously threw herself on the 
block and offered to die to save the life of Smith, 
and who, more than once, flew to the colony in 
the darkness of the night, to save the poor white 
jrien from destruction. This untutored woman was 
truly a princess by nature. If she had had no other 
title to royalty, this gives her ample claim. And 
the name of Pocahontas will, no doubt, be handed 
down to future generations as eminently deserving 
to be had in remembrance, as one heroically benev¬ 
olent. The female Howardess of America, who 
4 
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has been spending her life, and fortune, too, m 
visiting prisons, asylums for the dumb, blind and 
lunatic, suggesting plans for the, relief of the 
wretched inmates, reading the words of life to the 
most despairing; pointing the hopeless to the only 
source that could bring relief, laying the gospel at 
the feet of the prisoner in the low", damp cell. 
Surely this female deserves a prominent place in 
the list of benevolent names. But time w,ould fail 
me, were I even to try to enumerate, the many 
that have gone before from different nations, who 
were influenced by this hallowed principle to deeds 
of mercy; such as Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Fletch¬ 
er, Hervey, Whitefield, and a host of others, that 
have done and suffered much for the good of man¬ 
kind. But, after calling up so many persons, and 
referring to so many acts of a benevolent nature, 
it must be admitted, that every merely human 
being is prompted by some motive of either a tem¬ 
poral or spiritual kind; some expectation of re¬ 
ward. And this, no doubt, was wisely-arranged 
by One infinitely good, who, knowing the weakness 
and frailty of fallen nature, provided this means 
to support and strengthen mortals to do and suffer 
in the best of causes. The king well knows, that 
if he promotes the interest and happiness of his 
subjects, it will add to his ovvn peace, and the se¬ 
curity of his throne. The legislator may rest 
assured, that wholesome laws are a blessing to any 
people, and that he who contributes to the happi¬ 
ness of others, must augment his own. It may 
then be said in truth, that impotent man needs 
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some impetus to push him on in the path of duty. 
No wonder then that Moses had an “eye to the re¬ 
compense of reward,” and that men in every age 
suffer and endure, “as seeing him who-is invisible.” 
Hut if disinterested benevolence, is that alone 
which seeks the good of others without any expec¬ 
tation of remuneration, neither in time nor eternity, 
then the Savior of mankind can alone be called 
benevolent. That he who was the mighty poten¬ 
tate of Heaven and Earth; the Creator, Supporter, 
and Upholder of all things, visible and invisible; 
who walketh abroad on the wings of the wind, and 
“taketh up the isles as a very littie-thmg;” whose 
voice awakes the dead, and causes the tempest to 
cease; at whose mandate the whole heavenly hosts 
are ready to fly—should come himself to redeem 
rebels that had broken his own law ; suffer them 
too, to offer him every insult and cruelty that fall¬ 
en nature, aided by the malignant spirit of dark¬ 
ness, could devise; then die to save these very be¬ 
ings from endless ruin, is a true exhibition of gen¬ 
uine, disinterested benevolence. For, true it is, 
that “for a,good man some would even dare to die,” 
yet Christ manifested the benevolehce of his na¬ 
ture, by dying for his enemies. “For, though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes he be'eame poor.” 
“Great is the mystery of godliness.” 
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Lines, 

WRITTEN IMPROMPTU, ON BEING TOED I HAD NO HOME, 

Once r pleasing form addressed me,. 

Though in language somewhat rude, 

“ Maiden, whither wouldst thou fly thee? 
Canst thou hope for future good? 

Thou art here a lonely pilgrim, 

Then, ah ! whither wouldst thou roam? 
Shouldst thou seek some other region^ 

Still thou art without a home.” 

Yes sir, I do know I’m lonely. 

And I often deeply feel, 

That the world is dark before me. 

Few the pleasures it will yield. ' ' > 

Once I had a father’s blessing; 

Once I shared a mother’s smile, 

Then I felt those fond caressings. 

That the lonely hours beguile. 

Death deprived me of my father, 

Thus you see me left alone, • 

Nor did lie spare a tender mother, 

To cheer up our saddened home. 
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Now the world is oft mistaken, 

By a face that’s clad in smiles ; 

They little know, I feel forsaken, 

Nor do they think I’m sorrow’s child. 

Sir, I could not tell my feelings, 

When thou saidst I had no home, 

Despair, then o’er my spirit stealing, 
Responded, no! I am. alone. 

Yet, kind sir, I have one blessing, 

That the. world cannot destroy ; 

Upward, now my soul is pressing, 

There, I’ll have a pome of joy. 

There, I’ll irieetmy friends in glory. 
And I’ll walk alone no more, 

O! ’twill be a pleasing story! 

That my sorrows all are o’er. 


Disappointed Love. 

JohnFletcher was an intimate acquaintance of 
my early days, being then an inmate of my fath¬ 
er’s house. He had received a good education in 
Washington City, D. C., and the advancement 
that he made in literature gave demonstrative proof 
that his time had not been trifled away. When 
he was about seventeen years old, his parents em- 
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igrated to the west, as it was then called, and set¬ 
tled near the Ohio River. He spent several years 
in rambling over the hills or sitting by the gurgling 
streams to woo the muse. His ardent spirit long¬ 
ed for other enjoyments, — enjoyments of a more 
intellectual nature than this newly settled country 
could afford. He determined to return to the 
east, and soon after gave up his ramblings in the 
western wilds and located himself in the City 
where he had been educated. He often returned 
to visit his friends and solace the hearts of his pa¬ 
rents, who still lived beside a stream amidst hills 
and dales, in this broken country. I always was 
favored with his company on these occasions, and 
this was very grateful to my feelings, as J h&d 
been instructed by him in some branches of lit¬ 
erature that I highly prized. Once when return¬ 
ing from one of these western excursions, he 
found a carriage broken down on the road, with 
some ladies in it, he drew near and politely offered 
his assistance. He found that the carriage be¬ 
longed to a gentleman by the name of Hatch, who 
was moving his family to Kentucky. Mr. Fletch¬ 
er w r as a warm hearted, generous young man, who 
was always ready to assist those in distress;. This 
affair of the carriage first elicited his attention — 
but afterwards no doubt another matter forcibly 
meved him. Mr. Hatch had one only daughter, a 
very interesting young lady who by the time the 
carriage was repaired, had made quite an impress¬ 
ion oiLthe heart of the romantic young Fletcher. 
He was almost an enthusiast in love, and never 
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once thought of the cold, unfeeling world around* 
but seemed ever read'/ to think that all were as 
sincere and as true hearted as himself. So hy the* 
time the family were ready to pursue their journey* 
.Mr- F. had hired a hack and offered his services to 
take Miss Jerusha, the daughter, a part of the way 
on her journey. The offer was accepted, and the 
young couple never parted until they had reached 
the banks of the Ohio River, where they separated 
a/ter many expressions of affection and constancy 
— for by this time they were mutual in their pre¬ 
ference for each other. Fletcher returned to the 
City and engaged in mercantile pursuits with vig¬ 
or ; with the fond hope that soon his happiness in 
an earthly point of view, would be consummated by 
a union with that lovely girl. Time flew on rapid 
wing, but the tedium of absence was made up by 
letters that uttered words of burning import, for he 
was ardent and open in his declarations. She was 
tender and confiding. So after the lapse of many 
months, he thought it was time to bring matters 
to a close, the arrangementshaving all been made 
by. these devoted young friends. He started in 
fhe depths of winter from the City of Washing¬ 
ton to Kentucky, he made the trip on horseback, 
as the roads prevented him from going in a buggy 
at that season. Though of a slender delicate, con¬ 
stitution, he bore the hardships of the travel, ad¬ 
mirably, buoyed up by the thought that he would 
be amply compensated by the reception of that 
noble being, he soon expected to call his wife. 
But he soon found out that he had forgotten to reck- 
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on with his host—for although her parents receiv¬ 
ed him most graciously/and permitted him to have 
constant access to Miss J’s. company, yet with all 
their attention and courtesy, they utterly- refused 
their consent to the marriage, unlesslie could find 
it convenient to locate himself by their side. In 
vain the young man plead the utter ruin of his busi¬ 
ness were he to attempt this, for he had vested his 
all in goods when they were selling high, and now 
there was a depression in the money market, and 
if he attempted to sell he must do it to the great¬ 
est possible disadvantage. But no eloquence 
could move Mr. H., “no, no John Fletcher, if you 
were d Prince, T could nbt consent to this ; what 
to have our only daughter, the solace of our decli¬ 
ning day T s, to go with you to some distant land, no 
never ! ’’ was the determined reply of this immov¬ 
able father. The secret of this was perhaps that, 
she was heiress to a considerable estate left in the 
hands of an only brother, who was secretly oppos¬ 
ed to her marriage, knowing that her funds would 
no longer be at his disposal. He, it was thought, 
nrged his parents to act as they did. Truly, Miss 
J. was to be pitied as well as her lover—for she 
was willing to go any where, or make aify sacrifice 
for him, that love and virtue could demand. But 
they were both too high minded to do any thing 
underhandedly, so he returned sadly disappointed. 
I happened at his father’s the evening he stopped 
on his way back to Washington, and heard him re¬ 
late the whole adventure to his father. As I was 
very young they did not seem to realize that I 
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could be at all interested in a love story— but in 
this they were entirely mistaken. I was deeply 
interested in the whole conversation, and now re¬ 
member many things that passed, as well as if it 
had been but yesterday. Mr. Fletcher soon left 
for the east, and there strove with diligence to 
rescue himself from the difficulties, that the pres¬ 
sure of the times had-brought him into, as well as 
to secure a.competence of this world’s goods, hop¬ 
ing at some future time to be able to obtain the 
object of his highest wishes in the person of Miss 
Jerusha. But how uncertain is every thing be¬ 
neath the sun, how fluctuating the tide of human 
affairs, how ignorant we are of future events ! It 
happened not long after this, that Mr. Fletcher 
called at a meeting among a devout band of wor¬ 
shipers, where many a kpee was bent in humble 
supplication, and many a wanderer returned to 
confess his guilt after years of dissipation and fol¬ 
ly. Soon the blessed theme of salvation touched 
his heart, and while the ministers of God were 
holding up to view the reeking cross, and pro¬ 
claiming to all the imperishable riches of Christ! 
he bowed with the penitent around the altar of 
prayer, and soon was made a happy recipient of 
grace. He now, willingly laid down all his ambi¬ 
tious views at the foot of the cross, gave up his 
aspirations after wealth and fame ; and doubtless 
was willing to count all things but loss, for this 
one pearl of great price. He now no longer look¬ 
ed to earth for enjoyment, but from this time set 
bis face towards the heavenly City. He, however, 
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still thought of the beauteous being that had first 
filled his youthful imagination with tender senti¬ 
ments of love. Yet he reasoned thus : “ I cannot 
abandon my business here, and throw myself 
upon her frie'nds for support — I will not stoop to 
an elopement, my means are not ample enough 
to keep her in the situation in which she has been 
raised—and she wifi he deprived of her fortune 
should I marry her in opposition to her friends, 
and last, but not least, she is not religious -=r-sihe 
is a devotee of the world, loves its fashions and 
maxims — I must give her up, as well as I love 
her, and that forever.” He then, after mature de 
liberation gave her a full detail of the change that 
had passed upon his mind, and told her frankly that 
he never could think of taking her in direct oppo¬ 
sition to her friends’ wishes. He assured her, 
that ho loved her too well to ask her to go into the 
shades of poverty with him, and finally relinquish¬ 
ed his claim to her hand, and gave her entirely up, 
although he acknowledged, that it was like sepa¬ 
rating soul and body, yet he thought it was his 
duty, to do this under the then existing circum¬ 
stances. He Waited along time for an answer, 
but no answer came — so finding himself as he 
supposed, entirely given up by his loved Jerusha, 
he turned his thoughts to a young lady that he 
had long kriow r p, who was a member of the same 
church, arid they were intimately known to each 
other; the whole matter was soon .arranged. 
There was none to oppose in this case, ,as she 
was an orphan, left in infancy with an ample for- 
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tune at her own disposal. She was a professor of 
the religion of Jesus, and John Fletcher thought 
it the most suitable match he could make, situated 
as he then was. They soon stood before the hy- 
menial altar, but scarcely had they plighted their 
mutual vows, when a letter was brought him from 
the office,Trom his once loved, still cherished, Je- 
rusha. But what were his feelings when he found 
that she still clung to him with all the devotion of 
affection, and unchanging love of a true hearted 
woman. ‘O’ said she ‘Fletcher, it does not require 
a palace to be haqjpy with jou, I could be happy 
with you in the meanest hovel. ’ This wrung 
every fibre of his heart. His own brother told me 
that he was by, when he read the letter, and saw 
him weep most profusely — reproaching himself 
for the precipitate step he had taken, that might 
blight the future prospects of that innocent young 
being forever. I saw him but once, after this fa¬ 
tal affair. He came to my father’s, With a drove of 
horses he had purchased in Western, Va., staid 1 * 
several days — spoke to my father of the matter, 
told him, that he had married ayoung lady of worth, 
“but” said he, “had that letter reached me one 
hour, before we stood up, I never could have mar¬ 
ried the one I did.” He was evidently much affec¬ 
ted and from that time his health rapidly declined. 
And now his work on earth was fast accomplish¬ 
ing— he never had enjoyed firm health, and this 
quite unstrung his nerves. He was soon confined 
by disease to his room, and in a little more than one 
short year his spirit took its flight to another 
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world. He died a mo:t triumphant death arid is 
now, I make no doubt, mingling with the ransomed 
host before the throne of God. He saidwhen dy-r 
ing that he heard music and singing, and asked 
some that were present if they did not hear the 
same. He was a man of one business after he pro¬ 
fessed religion, and his end, and aim seemed to be 
to secure a rich inheritance where disappointments 
are unknown. He often shouted the high praises 
of God below, no wonder that his ear caught the 
music of heaven ; just before he passed away to the 
mansions of rest, and the singing he heard was 
perhaps'the notes of the heavenly messengers who 
came from the regions of glory, tq. conduct his 
spirit hometo rest. Thus passed away one of the 
most talented and active of business men, in the 
pride and bloom of manhood. Some may reproach 
him for marrying before he had ascertained how 
matters were with Miss Jerusha; well, he could 
^ hardly forgive himself for- this, but he had given 
the matter up from principle, and thought too, that 
she had willingly submitted to the desire'ofher 
friends, as the answer was so long delayed. But 
the letter had been detained on the road, and thus 
a noble Woman was left for twenty years a strang¬ 
er to the fate of the man she so ardently loved. 
After the lapse of tlug longperiod, she accidentally 
met a sister of John Fletcher’s in cne of the 
western Cities. She immediately fecognized the 
sister from her resemblance of her brother. But 
the sister met her several times’ before she said 
any thing on the subject hot being fally conscious 
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that it was Jerusha FI.; however, having ascertain¬ 
ed her whole name, she felt assured it must be the 
same lady that her brother once so fondly loved. 
She happened one day to meet her alone in the 
street, ventured , to ask Miss Hatch if ever she 
had known a young man by the name of Fletcher. 
“Yes,” said Miss J., “and you are his sister, I have 
known you ever since F first saw you.” They 
both wept. “I feel” said Miss Hatch, “as if I 
had found a long lost sister.” Do you know the 
fate of young Fletcher 1” asked the sister. ‘No,’ 
said Miss Hatch, “ twenty years have passed since 
I heard one word from him, but T have always 
hoped that he still lived, and that we would again 
be restored to each other.” 

Thus passed away the life of that devoted wo¬ 
man. What secret agony she must haye felt — 
what .unknown suffering she must have endured — 
waiting in silence the return of one whose cher¬ 
ished form could not be forgotten. But.in vain she 
chided the moments that glided so slowly away, in 
vain she watched every returning mail in hopes 
that it would bring some tidings of the man of her 
early choice, but days, and months, and years, 
brought no souhd of his name, no letter fraught 
with kind words and tender sentiments ever came 
again to gladden her weeping eyes, or cheer her 
sinking spirits; no, no. She was doomed to suffer 
in utter silence, and in the deep recesses of her 
soul alone was felt the dreadful force of crushed 
affections, and broken hopes, and fond desires. No 
doubt she often reasoned thus, “where is he, whom 
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my soul loves ! ” with uncommon ardor, “where 
is that pleasing form, that caught my young de¬ 
sire and first tilled me with tender emotions ! does 
he sleep in death far from me 1 O say, shall be 
never visit me again, shall I never feel the warm 
pressure of his hand, clasping my Own with the 
tenderness of love! shall his voice never again 
poiti;its melody upon my ears, or thrill my soul 
with' feelings indescribable ! Oh that I knew 
where to find him, that I might let him know that 
though father, and mother, and brother, all oppose 
^-that he still lives us fresh in my affections, as 
he did when I first consented to unite my destiny 
with his,” 

Poor Jerusha ! I have often felt a sense of deep 
anguish tilling my own bosom and moving my 
heart with distress for thee. But no more will thy 
sighs be heard, for thy body sleeps quietly in the 
tomb, and thy immortal sonl has gonejtp the regions 
of eternal day. Miss Hatch hat| received her for¬ 
tune, and feeling the want of that consolation in 
her own soul that the world cannot give, she sought 
it where it could alone bo found in the bosom of a 
compassionate Redeemer. Here she poured her 
complaints, and here found a sovereign remedy for 
every wound. She knew how to sympathize with 
the suffering and having chosen to live single, 
she now commenced an active life, Having re¬ 
moved from Kentucky, settled in a large city, 
where objects of suffering were numerous, she 
freely gave of her substance for thew earthly 
wants, and poured in their cars the words of mercy 
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that had been her own solace in days of darkness, 
and sad despair. 

But after I had commenced writing the story of 
her early days, the publication of her death came 
to hand. She died as she lived, a pattern of good 
ness and constancy. Her name still lives in the 
memory of friends., and many a poor sufferer em¬ 
balms it with the tear of affection. No doubt but 
these two friends have met', after their long separa¬ 
tion in the blessed world above, and recounted 
their trials and sufferings over—and now see per¬ 
haps, what they did not think of on earth, that 
disappointment first led them to feel that all was 
uncertain below, that earth was poor and could af¬ 
ford no lasting joy — and was the means made use 
of to weam their young hearts from perishable 
things, and finally resulted in their own eternal 
felicity. 
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SECTION XL 

On Friendship. 

ffow charming is the warm gusli of friendship 
Bursting from the full heart, and beating i» 
Unison with those of kindred soul. O 1 
’Tis delight without alloy, to give and 
Receive, mutual expressions of kindness. 

And good will. How my heart loves those that 
Can trust and feel perfectly safe with, and 
Yet how very few there are, who seem to. 

Know how such a friendship should be prized; 
Who, who can bear the unfeeling creature 
That has never felt his heart to throb, and 
Eye to brighten at the sight of some lov'd; 
Object, who has twined about his heart, in fond 
Embrace. O, he is dead to virtue and to 
Feeling, or else he could not, would not live 
Without at least one bosom friend! I like 
To see the generous tears that flow for 
Others in defcp distress, and if ever 
I felt the full force of tender friendship 
It was, when sickness or dread woe had wrung 
The heart, and pressed the spirit to despair; 
Then clung my heart to the lone image of 
The one I call’d my friend: this, this, is proof 
That I have loved, and loved sincerely. 
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For nothing but the purest feelings 
Could inspire, the interest I have felt 
For those in woe, those too perhaps, who never 
Felt for me one genial glow. 


The Dutchman’s Daughter: 

A RUNAWAY MATCH. 

In a town not more than a hundred miles dis¬ 
tant, lived a good, honest, old Dutchman, who had 
some very interesting daughters. The young men 
of the town, stood very much in awe of this old 
gentleman, knowing that he was one of those so¬ 
ber, calculating men, who could not be caught by 
mere external appearances. lie was much better 
pleased with plain, honest industry, than all the 
trappings of art, and greatly preferred marrying 
his daughters to good farmers, or laborious me¬ 
chanics, to any of the would-be-doctors, half-starv¬ 
ed lawyers, or polite clerks. These, with the 
whole train of constables, sheriffs, and gentlemen 
dandies, were banished from his domicil without 
much ceremony. Yet the young gentlemen were 
not so certain, that this dispensation was right, 
respecting these young ladies, seeing that they 
“were fair to look upon,” and “ something to be 
desired;” and withal, that they possessed what 
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many called good, and some very good ; especially 
those who had a disease now very appropriately 
named the gold fever. They well knew that these 
■damsels had, in prospect at least, the most shining 
qualities. So they managed so skilfully as to al¬ 
lure these daughters away, one after another, iu 
an underhanded manner, until all were gone, but 
the two youngest. Now the old Dutchman, find¬ 
ing himself bereft of five of his daughters, determ¬ 
ined to redouble all his efforts to secure these.— 
lie watched the elder of the two with uncommon 
vigilance. She was at this period, about four¬ 
teen, an age very susceptible of tender impres¬ 
sions, perhaps. But.mot being permitted to asso¬ 
ciate with the other sex, I am not certain but 
that she would have long maintained her heart 
free from all entanglements, had she not met at 
fhe school, her fattier permitted her to-attend, a 
very good looking gentleman, much her senior in 
age, who conceived the plan of giving her a few 
private lessons, with a view, no doubt, of turning 
her thoughts to a very important subject. She 
said, however, that though she thought him kind 
and attentive, she never once suspected his design, 
nor thouglrt of love herself, until one day at 
school, having a girl near her, that she loved sin¬ 
cerely, she threw herself into the girl’s lap and 
said, “kiss me, Lizzie.” This private teacher, 
before alluded to, sat near, and as he had been 
abundantly kind in other matters/ thought he 
would give her one farther demonstration of his 
benevolent feelings towards-her, and so imprinted 
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a kiss upon her ruby lips. This, of course, was 
resentedj but so good naturedly did he bear her re¬ 
proaches that he rather won upon her affections 
than otherwise. But as he was one of the pro¬ 
scribed ones, (though a real clever fellow) he did 
not dare to visit at her father’s. But time flew on 
rapid wing, yet the inspiring influence made by 
the kiss, or the tender words returned to her re¬ 
buke, for the daring deed, or some sly dart thrown 
from the quiver of the little god, had made an in¬ 
delible impression on the young lady’s heart. 

It is justly remarked by one, perhaps, that love 
often commences with the first kiss, and quite as 
truthfully said, that “ a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” and still more definitely understood by the 
young, -that Cupid makes, dreadful havoc of the 
heart, when once permitted to penetrate it. If 
this be so, young ladies, I would warn you to take 
care, who comes in contact with your lips, for the 
very touch, may act.like electricity, or whose soft 
words you listen to, for they may be very conta¬ 
gious; but above all, beware of the arrow from 
the little blind archer, for sometimes he wounds to 
death! But to my good old Dutchman’s daughter 
again. 

There was a fine grove near one mile from her 
father’s dwelling, where the young people fre¬ 
quently went, when the season was pleasant, to 
enjoy the cool shade, as well as the very interest¬ 
ing society, found on most occasions at the place. 
Here, many a joyous-hour was spent, and many a 
pleasing interview took place, between the young 
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and .gay. Here, after the lapse of several months, 
this young lady again met her former teacher and 
he most willingly recognized his interesting pupil. 
He was, as he had ever been,Very attentive to her 
every wish and want, bad a comfortable seat, and 
many luxuries provided, to render her easy and 
gratify her taste. 

As gratitude is one of the -characteristics of ev¬ 
ery noble woman, this young lady felt it in an em¬ 
inent degree,-lor her favorite teacher. Well'to 
compensate him for his kind attentions, she con¬ 
sented to faVor him with her company back, to her 
father’s mansion. Hoping that the old man would 
be absent, or that at least he would not care, as 
many other young folks were in company. But 
to her utter astonishment, when they got to the 
door, and were just taking leave with mutual ex¬ 
pressions of kindness* tip stepped the father and 
forbade him the premises. Now, Nancy, as this 
young lady was called, made her way most hastily 
up stairs, tp her own room ; but she soon found 
that her room did not secure her from her incens¬ 
ed father, who followed, and demanded of her in a 
very severe tone, what she meant to do with re¬ 
spect to Mr. Dickersonj as we shall now call him, 
“ do you intend to marry him!” he- continued.— 
“Yes, Sir, if I can get him,” said this trembling 
girl. I loved her foT her candor, when she first 
told me her story, and I still revere her memory 
for her love of truth. “ Well then I will shoot 
him, if ever you attempt to run off as your other 
sisters did, mark me he ish a dcat man.” Down 
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stairs her father went, and left poor Nancy to wind 
up her evening’s cogitations, with no very enviable 
feelings.' “I’ll not alwaysh be vooled by dese 
town chaps,” said the old Dutchman as he entered 
the room, where his wife was sitting. “Mam, dit 
you ever hear te likes, why they have Stoled off 
Boll, and Kate, and Dine, and Suse, and that 
Cotarine, what? I thought so much of, and now 
Mr. Dicky, thinks he’ll get our Nance, but so he 
wont. I’ll vix him for slow travelin, I’ll varrant 
him.’ Mam, you must not let Nance go out of the 
door, by .herself. We inhst have her vatched, or 
she’ll shoost act like them other gals done ; now 
mind and when you can’t tend to her, why Jo or I 
will. The matter’s fixed, he donH catch me nap¬ 
ping this time, I assure the shentleman.” So a 
guard was set and this poor girl was kept a prison¬ 
er for many long days. But love, like jealousy 
never slumbers. Mr. D., soon had recourse to 
writing, but unfortunately deposited his lelters in 
the hands of one who betrayed her trust, by keep¬ 
ing them herself; but this secret she could not 
keep, so she entrusted it to one of her escorts, and 
sure enough he did not, for he posted off to Mr. 
D., and told him the whole.matter. Now Mr. D., 
had wondered that Miss N-had never answer¬ 

ed him ; but attributed it to the vigilance of her 
guards. But now he determined not to be thwart¬ 
ed, and so he went to the servant that attended 
Miss N——, and bribed him to take his young 
mistress a letter. TKi.s’the poor darkey attended 
to faithfully. He now for the first time, made a 
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full confession of regard, in this letter, for prior to 
this time, he had only been laying dawn the pre¬ 
liminaries. He directed her to write to him and 
have it put under a large stone which lay in the 
street, by her father’s door. Sq every morning 
she would send her servant before the family were 
up, and have her’s put under, and the one be had 
put there the previous night taken out. So they 
kept up a correspondence for several months. In 
this way the plan was laid for their elopement.— 
Mr. D. informed her that a lipuse was prepared 
hard by, where everything would be in readiness. 
Clothing ready made for her, as he well knew, 
that she could not secure any of the needful, if 
she was fortunate enough to make her escape.-~- 
She was watched all day and night too, until she 
was handed to her room at bed time, and then the 
door was locked by her servant to remain until 
opened by him in the morning, and though it was 
severely cold, yet she was not suffered to have fire, 
lest she should see by it and write to her lover.— 
“ But ” said she, “I nearly froze myself to death 
for write to him I would.” So the whole winter 
passed away, and yet no chance for escape had 
been afforded her. 

But spring returned bringing with it beautiful 
days. This prisoner was permitted to sit with her 
mother on the porch- Her parents were abun¬ 
dantly kind to her in every matter, but this foolish 
love scrape as they called it. One very pleasant 
day, her father was called away on business, to a 
distant part. Ho did not go however, until “ Jo ” 
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was cautioned to “ vatch ” his sister, which Jo af¬ 
firmed he would diligently attend to. But no 
sboner was the old Dutchman out of sight, than Jo 
put off to the tavern to pay his devotions to Bac¬ 
chus, at whose shrine he had faithfully Bowed for 
several of the last years, and take a game of cards 
among his old associates. Nancy and her mother 
had plied their needles most industriously until 
the darkness of the evening gave them a season of 
rest. They were both engaged in thought.' One 
about her lover, and the possibility of an escape 
that night, and the other about her absent hus¬ 
band, and the best means of securing the daughter 
now left to her entire care. Nancy had matured 
her plan, when darkness visible'had spread its ebon 
shades over the whole face of nature. The moth¬ 
er arose and ordered N-to follow her into the 

house. Nancy told her to wait a moment, and 

just as the mother entered the door, N-jumped 

over the garden paling, which stood near the 
porch, and fled with rapidity across the garden, to 
the house provided for her retreat. As soon as 
the mother entered the door, she turned round to 

look for N-; but no N-wms there. The 

servants were despatched in every direction, to 
look for the runaway. Search was made in every 
house where light was to be seen, but no light ap¬ 
peared in the house w'here N—— w T as, and so she 
was not discovered. The windows had been pur¬ 
posely blinded. Poor Jo soon heard the thrilling 
intelligence, which filled his soul with horror.— 
He could not bear to think that his father must 
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find out tlxut lie was not worthy of the trust repos¬ 
ed. This he knew might make against him very 
seriously in the way of dollars and cents; so he 
quit all and started in pursuit of the renegade.— 
Nancy had found a kind reception from the family 
at whose house she had taken shelter, and soon Mr. 
D. was on hands, and everything in motion, for no 
time must be lost. Some of Mr. D’s. friends had 
called in to aid him in this emergency. One was 

to take charge of Miss N-, and conduct her 

through the street, while some others went with 
Mr. D. to take the horses around another way.— 

Miss N-put on agetleman’s cloak and hat and 

thus disguised started with the gentlroan to who§e 
care she had been committed, but had not proceed¬ 
ed far until she met her brother, but escaped un¬ 
noticed, as he mistook her for a lad. The parties 
soon met at the beautiful grove where some few 
fleeting months before they had enjoyed them¬ 
selves so delightfully. Mr. D.,now put N-on 

his own horse, and mounting another, was soon 
out of sight of the friends that hiul volunteered 
their services to see them to Pennsylvania. But 
fearing the old Dutchman’s gun, they never slack¬ 
ened their speed until they stopped at the Esquire’s 
to have the marriage ceremony performed, which 
ceremony was ended, ere the other adventurers 
had come up. So they all returned in cheer and 
glee. Mrs. D. found out soon -after that her fath¬ 
er was far from being reconciled. She sought his 
house and favor, but he turned from her and would 
not speak for three long years. Her brother Jo 
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was still more incensed, not that he cared about 
the match, but he Was so enraged to think that his 
sister would do it in his father’s absence,"he never 
spoke for five years to either of them. 

The father was convtnced at last, that Mj\ D. 
was worthy of the confidence reposed in him, by 
his young confiding wife, and so took them into fa¬ 
vor, and Soon the happy couple surrounded by nu¬ 
merous friends found themselves welcome guests 
at her father’s house. I often shared their hospi¬ 
talities around the board, and spent many, pleasant 
days with this amiable couple, heard from them, 
their early history, and as long as I knew them 
they seemed to enjoy perfect peace and happiness 
in the domestic circle. She often told me that she 
had one of the best of husbands ; “ but,” said 
she, “ I ran a great risk, for had my husband been 
fever so unkind, my father never would have taken 
me back.” The old Dutchman finally became so 
pleased with Mr. D., that he'put him at the headof 
all his business matters, arid concluded at last that 
there might be valuable,' industrious men who ft erf' 
riot farmers or mechanics. 
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The History of an unfortunate young G-irl who 
drowned herself. 

I was in early life acquainted with a comely, 
young girl, named Clara Shrover. She seemed 
all life and animation at this period. The rose 
and lily combined to make her face attractive. 
She appeared to be a light, glad form of narth, 
sporting in the sun-shine of plenty. I first met 
with her at a religious meeting. She was deeply 
impressed with the subject of her soui.’s salvation, 
and many friends fondly hoped, no doubt, that 
Clara would become truly pious, and be a useful 
woman in her day and generation. Of her early 
history, I know nothing definitely, save that she 
was said to be very passionate, and that she fre¬ 
quently threatened to drown herself, when quite 
young. What a pity that her will had not been 
subdued by parental authority, when a child. But 
of this matter I am not fully prepared to speak, 
having been brought up some thirty miles from her 
father’s. Mr. S. was a man of good character; he 
used to visit at my father’s, when I was a child. 
He filled an important station in life, and was a 
very correct man in all his deportment so far as I 
knew. But he died, leaving hjs young daughter to 
be raised by her mother and brothers, being as I 
believe an only daughter, and perhaps the young¬ 
est of the family. She in all probability, was too 
much indulged. This is quite a common error 
among people of our day ; they do not seem to 
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realize, that false indulgence is ruinous in its con¬ 
sequences, and much to be deplored, always injur¬ 
ing, and sometimes destroying its subjects. Be 
this as it may with regard to Miss S., one thing is 
certain, that though nature had been bountiful in 
the bestowment of charms upon her person, yet 
soon all the hopes indulged with regard to her fu¬ 
ture advhncement were blighted: proving.how eva¬ 
nescent are the scenes of earth! How fleeting the 
visions of youth! How transitory are earthly en¬ 
joyments, and how utterly vain to expect to find 
happiness, unless we seek it in the sacred path of 
duty! 

It was not long until one being seemed To en¬ 
gross all her attention, and'one theme alone to in¬ 
spire alb her thoughts. This being sought and 
won her fondest affections. Her friends disap¬ 
proved the anticipated connexion, and he was de¬ 
nied the privilege of visiting her at her mother’s 
house. But that- all-conquering, all-Subduing 
passion, love, induced her to meet him at other 
houses, for some considerable time. But it was 
at length perceived by her friends that she was 
very unhappy. Yet nothing is definitely known, 
so far as I could ascertain, respecting the lover’s 
course toward her, only this, that he was heard to 
say, that he was as good as her brothers, and that 
he would not marry her because of their treat¬ 
ment to him. Whether he had actually deceived 
her farther than thus captivating her heart, and 
then rejecting her hand, is not known. But true 
it is, that the spirit that had been unsubdued by 
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her nearest relatives, that neither their severity 
nor love could move, now gave way to the most 
intense despair. Finding herself abandoned hy 
one who had vowed with all the ardor of devotion, 
(so congenial to the warm, ( c on tiding heart of wo¬ 
man) to love and protect her, through the journey 
of life. No wonder that she should feel that all 
bright hopes were wrecked, forever wrecked! Poor, 
infatuated girl! She had given up her hopes of 
heaven, had left the altar of her-God, and sacrific¬ 
ed all hopes of life and joy beyond the tomb, for 
this poor - , sordid son of earth, who could abandon 
her at a time when every other expectation of. 
happiness had fled. Indulgent heaven, say, how 
can this be, that man the natural protector of the 
gentler sex, here in this land of light and liberty, 
should seek her entire destruction! a thing that 
many a dark, untutored savage would blush to do. 
But to go on with the history of Clara is qow my 
object, and not to descant on the perfidious, un¬ 
hallowed, and almost unpardoned crimes of the 
creature, that, wearing the form of humanity, can 
stoop to do a deed that a fallen spirit should trem¬ 
ble to perform. 

Soon the demon of despair drove poor C. to 
form the most cool, calculating scheme of self- 
destruction, ever devised by infernal agency, and 
which was fully accomplished in a few weeks 
after. She went to a town some few miles distant, 
there purchased not only her own burial clothes, 
but also a suit of mourning clothes for h.er mother. 
These she made up in her own room, unknown to 
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her friends; after preparing. every thing for her 
funeral, and hangings her room in mourning, she 
started off under the.pretence of visiting a friend 
some three miles distant. She stopped on the 
road several times and bade her neighbors farewell, 
remarking that she never expected to see them 
again. Still her real designs seem never to have 
been thought of until the dreadful deed was per¬ 
petrated. When arrived at the house she first 
started for, she was kindly received by her friends, 
and nothing special was observed by any of them, 
only the deep melancholy that had clouded her 
brow; but as they heard the story of her disap¬ 
pointment, it was all attributed to that. She went 
to bed with a young girl who was living in her 
friend’s family. After lying a considerable time, 
she got up and Went out, but not returning, the 
girl after sometime became uneasy and arose, and 
called up the family; told them how long Clara 
had been gone, stated that she had been very rest¬ 
less all the time that she had been in bed. This 
alarmed them, and they made immediate search 
for her to no avail, sent a messenger to her moth¬ 
er’s, thinking that she had gone back; her brothers 
ran up stairs to her room, found it loeked, but as 
the key was in the door, it was opened forthwith. 
To their utter astonishment, they found the room, 
the bed and mirror, all in mourning. The truth, 
the fearful truth, that C. had destroyed herself now 
rushed upon their minds. But where the body 
could be found was a matter of distressing inquiry. 
Tiiis, however, was soon ascertained; for looking 






on her bureau, they discovered three letters, direct¬ 
ed, one to her mother, another to her brother, and 
the third to her faithless lover. She stated in 
those letters, that life was a burden tool intolera¬ 
ble to be borne, that she'had forfeited the favor of 
Heaven, that she looked for no happiness in this 
world, nor the world to come, that she could not 
brook the sneers of a cold, unfeeling world, and so 
was determined to quit the miseries known and 
felt, and plunge into those unknown and unfelt, 
that they might find her body in the mill-pond 
of her friends., as she had chosen that place in 
order that they' might readily obtain it 'for 
interment; made a disposition of her property ; 
assigned as a reason for making up her mother’s 
mourning apparel, that the horror of the scene 
would disqualify her for the work. Her friends 
went without delay to the mill-pond, and found 
her body just as day dawned upon the horrid spec¬ 
tacle. Her shoes lay upon the bank of the stream 
where she got into thfe canoe. She had taken the 
precaution to tie a handkerchief around her neck 
to keep the blood up in her face, so that she might 
appear natural. She stated in her letter that she 
would so do in order to preserve her color. Thus 
closed the short but eventful life of that once in¬ 
teresting young girt. One who saw her corpse, 
told me that her cheeks still retained their ruddy 
appearance as they had -done in life, but that 
thinking, deathless soul, had gone to another tribu¬ 
nal beyond the reach of mortals. The .scene at 
the grave was said to be truly lamentable. Her 
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| mother was almost frantic with grief. “I thought,” 
said this bereft widow, “that I had been one that 
had suffered deep afflictions, but confess I never 
knew what sorrow was until now.” The excite¬ 
ment was So great against her faithless, heartless 
lover, that had he been found at the grave of this 
victim, his IHfe-would have been taken. May God 
in infinite mercy, pardon his deep guilt, if he is 
still living! May parents use all their efforts to 
subdue the self-will and unholy passions of their 
children 1 . May friends take heed how they oppose 
the wishes af those in love, and last but not least, 
may young ladies guard well their hearts against' 
all unprincipled young men, whose bewitching 
blandishments may lure them to destruction! 


Heat and Electricity. 

Heat is said to be an imponderable agent, having 
no appreciable weight; but surely it is a very 
mysterious agent, pervading all bodies from the 
burning equatorial regions, to the most distant po¬ 
lar climes. Nor ean any. body be wholly divested 
of this principle by any known process. This we 
readily infer from the fact, admitted by chemists 
themselves, that the true zero has never yet been 
found. To demonstrate its nature and power has 
been the work of scientific research for past ages. 
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Like air, it is a subtle principle, found in a latent 
state, even in ice and. snow — lying in the cold 
steel and frozen flint, unseen and unfelt without 
measure or yveight; yet, under certain circum¬ 
stances, assuming a most terrifBc form ; walking 
abroad over cities and villages — leveling the most 
lofty domes and mighty cathedrals with the dust. 
ThBugh often a most formidable foe, it is always 
hn indispensatl > friend. Witheut this expansive 
principle, all bodies Would remain in a solid form. 
fFeat is necessary for the sustenance of all animal 
and vegetable life. Without it, no returning 
spring would gladden our eyes ; no song of bircfe 
Would salute our ears ; ho fruits of summer would 
regale our tastes ; ahd no productions o'f aUtumfl 
would again ever fill our empty barns and store¬ 
houses. Death would reign without a rival, over 
both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Who, 
then, can take a rational survey of nature, in all 
its various ramifications and adaptations to oUr 
tvants, and not feel that in infinite wisdom all has 
been arranged! It is this agent that propels our 
mighty machinery ; which supplies us with manj- 
of the luxuries, as well as the necessaiies of life. 

It is this that sends oUr steamboats, laden with 
the richest freights, like birds of passage, up and 
down our rivers, with a velocity unequalled by our 
swiftest quadrupeds, and only excelled by* tire 
steam car and magnetic telegraph. The boats, 
(he cars, and no doubt, the telegraph too, would be 
entirely inert bodies, without this all-expansive 
power. Man, who without the aid of religion, art, 
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ind science, would still be found in a rude, uncul¬ 
tivated state, living in wretched tents, or in the 
cavities of rocfcs or hollow trees, spending a 
miserable life, without hope and without God, has 
been enabled to accomplish wonders! With in¬ 
tellectual powers, refined and sublimated by the 
Omnipotent one, he has controlled both visible and 
invisible agents, and made them subserve his will-, 
lie sends his mandates abroad, not on the wings 
of the wind, but by a power unseen and unknown 
save by its developements, with almost inconceiv¬ 
able speed—-leaving the wind in its most nrapld 
movements, lagging far behind. This agent, or 
electric fluid, though often bringing" death in its 
Most dreadful form, by striking down its victim 
withbut aTnoment’s warning, is also made the in¬ 
strument of much good to man ; arid who can tell 
what it may yet do for us —for all mankind. It 
may in a few years be made the medium of com¬ 
munication to every nation of the earth, and every 
island of the sba. Perhaps, too, it may bo made 
an agent of mercy, bearing on its viewless wings, 
relief to the suffering, and donations to the starv¬ 
ing poor, unbinding the shackles of the oppressed 
and opening the prison to the captive. May it not 
be the angel which John saw fly through the midst 
of Heaven, “having the everlasting Gospel to 
preach!*’ 

May we not rationally hope, and most devoutly 
pray, that every element may be brought to bear 
on man’s redemption from the deep degradation 
that sin has brought upon him. Surely every oni 
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that feels the worth — the priceless worth — of 
the immortal spirit would most ardently desire the 
universal spread of this holy principle — supreme 
love to God and good will to man of every grade, 
from the mightiest potentate that ever swayed a 
Bceptre, down to the poorest beggar that ever lived. 
O, then, muylhe winds proclaim His name, who 
gave them their being, to every distant land ; may 
the waters utter a voice from sea to’sea, and from 
the rivers to the ends of the earth — a voice of 
mercy through the merits of our dying and risen 
Lord; — and lightning, too, bear o’n its wings 
around the Globe, the tidings ofsalvation, until the 
dark spirits who now toil in deep mines of iniquity 
be illuminated; and the captives’ chains (who 
are now under a more oppressive yoke of bondage 
than ever was imposed on man, by Eastern despo¬ 
tism or African slavery ) be broken off. No doubt 
that every true philanthropist will say Am,en to 
tin. Let violence cease; let every fetter that 
b n Is the bondman and the free to earib, l e brok¬ 
en off, and let the earth keep jubilee.' 
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Lines: 

Written on hearing a Presbyterian Minis¬ 
ter 'Give a LECTUREf on Temperance, aft£r 

LISTENING TO A DISCOURSE FROM ONE WHO 
ABUSED AND PERSONATED SOME WHO KEPT TAV¬ 
ERNS IN THE PEACE. 

I listen’d with great pleasure to thy strain, 

Of holy eloquence so calm and plain, 

So free from all tint could o'ffend the ear ; 

I thought the purest, most refined might hear, 
Without on§ shadow of regret or pain ; 

And e’en the vile, themselves could not complain; 
For thou didst show, in love, the erring plan 
Thai does corrupt the heart, debase the man. 
Without discovering envy, pride or hate. 

Or personating any in the State. 

While all must own, the evils you describe, 

And feel that thrilling truths were on your side, 
That sailing rum is wrong, the truth is plain, 

And its fruits is most unrighteous gain ; 

That no man now, in this enlightened day, 

Can traffic thus, and. still presume to pay 
Deference to his God, his supreme King, 

And yet deal out this most polluting thing. 
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And warn with kindness, both the aged and yonth. 
O! how propitious is this holy plan, 

To save the vilest, most debased of man, 

To lead them in the sacred paths of peace, 

And cause their crimes and wretchedness to cease. 
Is this, my brother, then, thy happy lofl 
Would it were mine, although I envy not; 

Yet fain I’d bear a heavenly part in this, 

And share with you the joy, the sacred bliss ; 

But since you’re destined to this noble part. 

Be it my province to guard well my heart, 

To do some good on earth, and die forgiven. 

And then enjoy an endless rest in heaven. 

Go then, thou herald of salvation’s laws— 

Go, spend thy life in this most blissful cause — 
Go, tell the hopeless, the despairing lost, 

The price their never-dying spirits cost — 

Tell them their ransom’s paid, the boon is given. 
The dying Savior, opened heaven. 

But while this blessed theme your heart inspires. 
And lights within your breast devotion’s fires. 
May one almost unknown, your friendship claim 
And will you not forget her humble name. 


Poem. 

This Poem was written for a minis!er who re¬ 
quested the writer not to mistake him fi r a Catho¬ 
lic Priest, because he veas a widower. At the 
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same timd spoke of taking a young quakeress to a 
distant part to see her friends, said he, “ it is a 
matter of gratitude, as I have been greatly obliged 
by herself and parents while a resident in the 
family. ” 


Now if the muse would pass this way,. 
I’d sing you sir, a little lay, 

Your lonely hours, it might beguile, 
And cause you once at least, to smile. 
But I’ll not sing of deeds-of war ; 

For these are things, we should abhor, 
Nor should it be, of Roman priests, 
For of the clergy, they’re the least; 

Or last, that could inspire one charm. 
That would a feeling bosom warm, 
They despise one law of heaven, 

That was to man in mercy given, 

To soothe his grief, to share his joy, 
And all hrs happiest hours employ; 

My soul does think the least of them, 
Of all the learned sons of men. 

But I would sing of gratitude, 

For ’tis a theme sublimely good, 

And you do seem to feel and know, 
How far this principle should go. 

I grant ’tis easy when applied, 

To some loved object at our side, 

If love inspire ’tis easy quite 
For then is duty our delight. 

But should the object fail to please. 
We could not feel so mi»“h at ease. 
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But Sir, the object now in view 
Is one no doubt, that 'pleases you, 

And should you ere itinerate, 

She’ll-be the partner of your fate, 

And if the quaker in her move, 

If she won’t sing, she’ll talk of love. 
But y6u can sing, and may your way, 
Be cheer’d by many a gladsome lay, 
Pardon me for iny intrusion, 

Believe me I am in seclusion : 

And hardly do knew what to write, 
Unless the muses would indite; 

But they are such capricious elves, 
They leave dull mortals to themselves. 


Thoughts on- Light, 

OK SOME REASONS URGED AGAINST INFJTELITT. 

There are two theories respecting light. Scme> 
think that it proceeds from njinute particles, 
thrown off from the^sun; others, that it is a lu¬ 
minous substance, existing in nature. Whatever 
conflicting views may be -entertained, respecting 
its nature, or origin, one thing is definitely known, 
that it is the great antagonist of darkness — that 
physically, morally and spiritually, they are op¬ 
ponents. It has been-fully ascertained that though 
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called an imponderable agent, it is governed by 
definite laws—laws as unending as. time itself. 

By the computation of sage astronomers, light 
travels at the amazing velocity of nearly twelve 
millions of miles per minute; coming in direct 
lines from the luminous body, unless obstructed by 
some more dense substance. If we admit the first 
theory, w.liich indeed seems to be the more ration¬ 
al conclusion, we must acknowledge that an inex¬ 
plicable mystery still hangs about it—a mystery, 
that infinite Wisdom alone can explain. How is 
it, that this immense globe has been throwing off 
particles from its body, for more than six thousand 
years, and yet lost none of its appreciable weight! 
The Sun is now, np doubt, as large and dense as it 
was. .the first moment that it rolled from -the All- 
Creative hand. What mighty reservoir supplies 
its wasted stores! What superintending power 
keeps it in the vault of heaven—sustains it iri in¬ 
finite .space— mohea its revolutions on its.axis, al¬ 
ways the same — pvls it such power of attraction, 
as to draw all the planetary system around it! 

Amidst the fall of nations and mighty empires, 
this vast,orb remain^unchanged. Though the di¬ 
adems have long sincn fallen from the.brows-of 
the Caesars! The crowns of the greatest poten¬ 
tates of earth have been taken from their heads! 
Thebes, with its hundred gates, has been lying in 
the dust for centuries! The powerful armies of 
Xerxes, Darius and Alexander, have all been hush¬ 
ed to silence by death! Yet the Sun shines as 
brightly, and dispenses his beams as freely, as he 
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did the firfet morning, when “ all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 

Answer, ye reckless sons of ifiorat darkness, 
who deny the being of a God, and tell who opens 
the gates of the morning! Call it Aurora, as the 
ancient heathen did, if you please ; but say, who 
sends the light at stated periods to the millions of 
our earth, without varying a hair’s breadth, for ages 
On ages, and gives it definite rules, unending and 
unchanging! We, who believe in the revealed 
word of God,’ are sure that it has its origin from 
Him who dwelleth in the light that no mail can 
approach unto. He it was, that said, let there 
be light, and there was light.” We most willing¬ 
ly admit, that none but an all-creative^ all-sustain¬ 
ing power, could command the host of Heaven, 
and rule the mighty empire above, w'ith the per¬ 
fect harmony so observable to every discerning 
eye. The same power that laid the foundations 
of heaven and earth, is still'reqtiisite to keep them 
in their course and perpetuate their being. If 
the Atheist would but tell us, who gives a regular 
succession of day and night, of sfimmer and wili¬ 
ter, and causes the rising and setting of planets 
and constellations, and a continued return of com¬ 
ets, however eccentric their orbits may be, at fix¬ 
ed periods ; then, perhaps, we might subscribe to 
his creed. Until this is done, we wHl attribute all 
to One infinite in wisdom, as well fcs in power ;— 
w'ho not only created all things animate and inan¬ 
imate, but has given definite la\ys, not to all the 
orbs that float in illimitable space alone, but to 
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minerals of every kind; to air and gases, visible 
and invisible, as well as to the entire vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. The law of definite pro¬ 
portions is as well known to chemists and as fully 
authenticated as the law of gravitation or the re¬ 
turn of the seasons. What being could have so 
arranged the gases, as to have them unite with one 
another, and with certain substances in such a fix¬ 
ed ratio, that no fractional part can be introduced. 
Itis well known that oxygen gas mixes or unites 
with other substances, either in single or double 
portions, or in other words, it rejects parts and en¬ 
ters in, and combines with, other bodies as a whole. 

There is infinitely more skill manifested in the 
atomic arrangement of matter, in chemical affini¬ 
ties, and all the nice associations of the various 
gases, &c., than ever was manifested, by the wis¬ 
est legislator of earth. Will not the Atheist ad¬ 
mit, that none bufc-the eternal Jehovah, could give 
such rules and regulations to inert matter, or such 
instinct to the brutes, as prepares them for their 
various modes of existence, and helps many of 
them to prepare for future exigencies, either by 
slaying up stores of provisions, or by emigration to 
some distant land. The little bee builds her cells 
with mathematical skill; no architect on earth 
can draw lines with more accuracy; nor could 
she be a more exactworkman if she Were acquaint¬ 
ed with all the principles of Euclid. Every plant 
that peeps its head above the surface, up to the 
loftiest tree thaj^-g; ows in the forest, follows laws 
as pointedly determined, -as those of the Medes 
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and Persians. Can we believe that the Supreme 
Being would give laws to ineTt matter,-to merely 
vegetable life, afid to creatures destitute of reason, 
possessing animal instinct alone, and yet to intel¬ 
lectual man, deny or withhold a code of laws, to 
direct him through a perilous journey in a waste, 
howling wilderness! Without revelation! what 
would'man know of his origin, or end] Just this, 
and this alone, that lie is now in being, and that 
he is subject to death'in a moment without know¬ 
ing any caus?— heir to ten thousand evils, and 
yet ignorant of the reason why — subject to the 
most baleful passions, the most intense desires — 
with awful forebodings of the future, and yet left 
without a single ray of light to guidfe his dark¬ 
some* lonely way through the intricate labyrinth 
of life. Now if man gave no exhibition of a 
deeply fallen, depraved nature; if from his very 
infancy, he pbssessei ho tendency to evil, \yje. 
might be led to conclude That; reason alone, might 
guide his way. But the man is yet unborn, that 
never felt the force of wrong feelings and passions 
rankling in his bosom. 

If man is in such a' state, does he not- need a 
chart by which to steer his course] Some foun¬ 
tain in which to wash away the pollutions of his 
nature ; some beacon light to shine upon the 
dark stream of death, and gild his passage to the 
tomb. Just such an one, then, is that divine vol¬ 
ume, that God gave to men. It teaches the origin 
and fall of man — the ransom paid for his recove¬ 
ry, and only asks him to love God with all his 
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heart, and his neighbor as himself* Is tjjis require¬ 
ment so hard then, that he -spurns the offer of 
mercy ! Though bought with blood and tears, he 
refuses to come to the fountain that was opened in 
the house of David, for sin and uncleanness, and 
turns away to muck and mire in the filthy, contam¬ 
inated streams of earth. 

And now will deists tell us, why it is, that the 
greatest benefactors &f mankind, have always been 
those that were' the most firm believers, and con¬ 
stant observers of the divine law! Who are they, 
that hang around the bed of the sick and dying, 
to soothe w>ith kindly words, and charm with the 
melody of song, the suffering! are they not found 
to be those who have with meekness, received the 
word, and confessed themselves strangers and pil¬ 
grims here, yet seeking for “ an inheritance incor¬ 
ruptible and undefiled, that fadeth not away 3” Da 
not infidels- of all grades, from the Atheist who 
denies the existence of the Eternal One, down to 
those so professedly benevolent, that they cannot 
admit that the righteous Lord will award to every 
one according to the deeds dpne in the body, but 
seem to believe that the just and the unjust all go 
to the same heaven, that the bloody Nero, and 
the philanthropist Howard, meet the same doom 
in the world of spirits, wax worse and worse!— 
Surely any close observer- of human actions, must 
be convinced of this. Look at the man who once 
believed in the truth of the Bible ; then let him 
commence a skeptical career, and you will find 
him trembling at first with fear, to confess that hq 
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has denied, the hallowed truths of God, even to 
himself. But as he advances, you will find him 
with a passionate, angry face and clenched hands, 
opposing the doctrine of the meek and gentle Naz- 
arene. 


The Eights of Men. 

It has long been a custom to give men almost 
unbounded rights in all the matters of earth, and 
in many places, it is universally admitted that they 
are “monarchs of all they survey.” Yet in this 
age of improvement many of us feel like'disput¬ 
ing some of their pretensions to entire dominion 
over the weaker sex. But we will most willingly 
award to them their rights; for true it is, they have 
many that should be as binding as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, as unending as time itself. 

Every man has a right to shave as often as his 
beard needs it. He has a right to attend assidu¬ 
ously to business, to deal justly and honorably with 
all persons. He has an undoubted right to govern 
his family, and all his actions, by the laws of equity 
and justice. He has a right to be polite and atten¬ 
tive to the ladies on all occasions; to aid, support, 
nourish and cherish thfln, whenever it is in his 
power, or at lea'st whenever they are in any way 
dependent on him. It his indispensable right to 
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lighten their burdens in many ways, such as hav¬ 
ing water brought if it be distant, especially if he 
be a husband; to keep a good supply of the need- 
foil on hand, such as flour, meat, potatoes, coffee, 
sugar, eggs and butter, together with a good cook¬ 
ing-stove, with plenty of fuel, well prepared and 
at hand. No lady I am certain, will oppose any 
of these rights, nor his right-to pursue some law¬ 
ful avocatiori, nor wish to hinder him from meeting 
his engagemeutsdn a-prompt manner. Who would 
demur to his right to keep away from grog-shops, 
arid all debased and polluted places; from the 
company of loafers, gambler’s, thieves, liars, and 
horse-jockeys! He has a right at all times to be 
sober, vigilant, persevering, truthful, courageous 
and nobly independent. He has always a right 
when of proper age, and circumstances suit, to 
take to himself a wife; that is, if he intends to 
consult her ease and happiness, so far as it is in 
his power to do so; to share her sorrows, to height¬ 
en her joys by his presence at home when duty ad¬ 
mits; to secure to her the blessings of life by ex¬ 
ertion and labor. And all ladies will give up, I 
presume, that he has a just right to live single if 
he intends to drink, lie,-steal, swear, desecrate the 
Sabbath, or be idje,ill-tempered, improvident,unso¬ 
ciable, ungenerous, often from home when he has 
no just reason to stay away; and when at home 
cross as a starved bear, yet requiring as much at¬ 
tention as Queen Victoria. Every man has a right 
to serve his country, to defend her laws, to support 
her just claims, to attend to all Iris duties, in all 
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the varied relations .of husband, lather, brother, 
friend; neighbor' and citizen,to acquit himself hon¬ 
orably in all his associations. He has .an inaliena¬ 
ble right to life, liberty, justice, mercy, truth, holi¬ 
ness, meekness, wisdom, prudence, and a sound 
Understanding; and finally, to a pleasant home, an 
amiable wife, and dutiful children ; to-the honors 
of his country, a peaceful life, and a triumphant 
death; and then in.eternity he will have a right 
to the tree of life, to a ci;own of,glory, to a palm 
of victory, to the society of the just made perfect, 
to the companionship of angels, and to the presence 
of God. Then he will have a right to join in a 
song of praise to him who redeemed him with his 
blood, and brought him to the regions of infinite 

joy- 


Tlie rights of Females. 

I hear considerable of late about the rights of 
females; I am really glad that the world is waking 
up on this subject. They have rights and privile¬ 
ges that should be attended to — I will notice, a 
few that have been called up forcibly by what is 
saying on the subject; I think none will deny us 
the following rights: 

All women have a right to keep their faces clean 
and wear neat cleanly apparel, and have their 
houses kept in good order, and victuals well prepa- 
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rdd, &c. They have a good right to keep calm 
and cool on all exciting subjects and political mat¬ 
ters, especially they have an indispensible right to 
govern their own tempers and keep their children 
in subjection, that is, if they have any. No gentle¬ 
man will object to their right of treating their hus¬ 
bands in a pleasant, courteous way. O, yes, they 
have a right to hold their lords fast by the most 
endearing bonds, and secure them by the silken 
cords of affection, so that tliey may have willing 
captives always delighting to serve and to please 
them without constraint. They have an undenia- 
i fale right, to attend to their own business, and let 
their neighbors al6ne, particularly in all matters 
of gossrp and news distributing. They unques¬ 
tionably have a right to a good husband, if they 
mean to make his life pass pleasantly away 
after they have* cailgh t him. I am Very glad to 
say that they have a right to live single if they 
choose to —especially if they cannot better them¬ 
selves. 

And permit me to add, that they have a right to 
?>e treated with candor, respect, and esteem by men 
in every place and on alt occasions, this is their 
just due, undoubtedly. They have a right to im¬ 
prove their minds in every possible way, in science 
and every kind of- useful knowledge. O yes, they 
should do this! They certainly have a right'to 
improve their hearts, by’ pureness, by gentleness, 
by love unfeigned, by charity, by long suffering, 
fry kindness,and by holiness. They have a super¬ 
lative right, to avoid scolding and brawling, fault- 
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finding,.and peaoc breaking, street spinning, and 
every i vil association. &c. They have a supreme 
right not to go to their neighbors to tell how Very 
bad their husbands are, and how exceedingly cross 
their husbands are at times, and how weak, and 
foolish they must have been themselves to have 
made such a selection. I am always pleased wl^en 
I hear such things, that I have a right to avoid 
such difficulties by doing without a husband. $t 
is a fact, that women have a right not to chide their 
husbands harshly for correcting the children that 
have come into their possession after nfarriage, by 
telling them, “ you shan't touch my children — let 
them alone, I can attend to them." I haVe some-* 
times been a little amused at sach scenes, and 
thought that these ladies had a right to give up 
these children to their fathers, as these husbands 
of theirs, did not appear to hav-e any right in them 
but the privilege of supporting them and their mo¬ 
thers. All ladies, have a right, as a general thing, 
to stay at home five days out of seven and mend 
and make for their houshold’s, if they be matrons, 
if not matrons they have a right to spend several 
days in the week at school or in domestic matters 
or in some way that will be advantageous to them¬ 
selves or others. O, yes ! they have a right al¬ 
ways to be usefully employed. Females have a 
right to converse with men of good sense when¬ 
ever they can find such, for two special reasons; 
first, with a view to soften and refine the se.y — 
and secondly, to advance their own knowledge, 
and strengthen their intellects. 
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They have a special right to abhor deceit, to 
shun the very appearance of evil, to avoid pride, 
and presumption, to scorn the flatterer and thwart 
him in all his wily attempts, and above all to keep 
themselves unspotted from the world, and sin. 
They universally have a right to have social inter¬ 
course with men of refined feelings, and intelligent 
minds, who are above dissimulation. They all 
have a right to commend virtue, both by precept and 
example, to do all that they can to suppress vice, 
to put down oppression, to hinder fraud, to stop 
the mouth of profanity, to stay the tide of perse¬ 
cution, to seal up the lips of the slanderer, to sub¬ 
due the violent and to unlock the frozen heart of 
man in every age and eisery clime. They most 
assuredly, have a right to soothe the sorrowing, to 
clothe the naked, to visit the distressed, to bind up 
the broken hearted, to cheer the lonely, to open 
their doors to the homeless, to lead the erring back 
to the paths of virtue, to guide the simple, to weep 
over the fallen, and to brighten the path-way of 
all, by the smile of affection, and the gentle lan¬ 
guage of love. All females have a justifiable right 
to attend to the altar of prayer, at the temple of 
God; to read and meditate upon those subjects 
brought to light in the gospel of Christ, to prepare 
for the unchanging scenes that await them be¬ 
yond the tomb, and to live nnblamably, and irre- 
provably in this poor changing world. They have 
beyond question a right to serve God most ardent¬ 
ly and devoutly in their day and generation, to be 
instant in season and out of season, by pureness. 
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by patience, and by all the gifts and graces that 
adorn their sfcx, 'until the labor of love is ended, 
and the} shall bp assured that they have a right tor 
enter through the gates into tlitf City, where all 
the ctmospherb is love. 


Here and There. 

Here I am in a waste, hbwling wilderness; 
there I shall be in a land of corn, and wine, and 
Oil. Here I am sometimes sick ; there all sick¬ 
ness, distress and pain are forever cone away. 
Here I am in a land of vicissitudes and gloom ; 
there I shall be where ho changing'seasons arh 
ever known, no dark hour's ever' felt. Here flowers 
fade around niy path, and 'The most choice plants 
wither’; there the flowers will bloom in perpetual 
beauty, and the plants will be perennial. Here I 
am often afflicted with not only my own wants, 
but with the wants and woes' of others; there all 
wants shall be supplied, and every woo/fec banish¬ 
ed. Here my eyes are often suffused with tears, 
there all tears will be wiped away. Here I am 
often oppressed with toils and cares; there I shall 
be foreverfree from carking care and labored toil. 
Here I am prone to do things that cause me deep 
.regret; there I sTiali be'cleansed from all moral 
pollution, and shall have no cause of repentance. 
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Here I have a fallen nature to contend with, as 
well as a subtle foe to resist; there my nature will 
be free from every staiir, and no wily foe will ever 
again intercept my path, or mislead my feet. Here 
I am often alone and frequently sigh for conge¬ 
nial friends; there 1 shall have constant inter¬ 
course with the good and wise of every nation. 
Here*! sometimes give .offence to those I am most 
anxious to please; there I shall give no shadow of 
offence, to the most sensitive bosom. Here I am 
often separated by distance or death from my most 
endeared .friends; th§re no .separation shall ever 
take place, and death is unknown among the in¬ 
habitants of that blessed country. Here doubts 
and fears often arise; there they shall forever sub¬ 
side.‘Here I am. sometimes sad and often sigh; 
there my sighing will be ended, or.turned to shouts 
of praise, for the days of mourning will be over, 
and I shall rejoice forever. Here I am often among 
strangers, and away from friends; there the whole 
redeemed host, will throng around, me and willing¬ 
ly claim alliance with theonce poor worm of earth. 
Here I.aui in a dry and thirsty land; there I shall 
he led to full fountains of living water. Here I 
am sometmies hungry ; there I shall,eat angels’ 
food. Here f have no lasting inheritance ; there 
I shall have an inheritance, rich as heaven, and as 
unending as eternity. ..Here, I have no certain 
dwelling place; there I shall have, a “house ndt 
made with hands,” bjut one, ‘‘whose builder and 
maker is God.” 
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SECTION XIII. 


A Quarterly Meeting among the Sliawnees. 

It was a most beautiful day in May, when, for 
the first time, I took my seat among the red men 
of the west, on a quarterly meeting occasion. 

The house was constructed of good logs, and 
had several good windows, a stove, pulpit, and 
benches, &c. It was built by the Indians, under 
the supervision of one missionary. I cannot des¬ 
cribe the emotions that thrilled my bosom, while 
taking a survey of the congregation. On the left 
hand of the pulpit, sat the white females from the 
Mission. The converted Indians with a group of 
the scholars from the Mission, sat next the altar ; 
the men on one side and the females on the other, 
observing as much order, as any congregation in 
the most refined state of society could have done. 
Many of the Christian Indians had thrown off 
their Indian garbs, and put on the costume of the 
whites ; but these, I think, had been educated at 
some Mission, for all others, without exception, 
wore a dress, an exact medium between the most 
savage and civilized. The women wore the moc¬ 
casin, the leggin, the short dress, and the handker¬ 
chief tied around the head. Some of the ladies 
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hail a piece of broadcloth wrapped around their 
bodies, a large shawl thrown over their shoulders, 
and then if they could get a good many ornaments 
in their ears and around their necks, they appear¬ 
ed satisfied, especially if-they could have a red silk 
handkerchief tied on their heads. There was not 
a bonnet among the entire group, save those worn 
by the females educated at the Mission. The men 
or some of them, at least, wore the common eoat 
and pantaloons, shirts made of calico, and even 
some white shirts with plaited bosoms. Many of 
the young men wore leggins, with from one to two 
shirts, with several sets of ruffles around the bot¬ 
tom. These, I fancied, were exhibited with a 
view to interest the ladies, for I observed that they 
seemed pleased to have them noticed. However, 

I do not know, that one that professed the Chris¬ 
tian religion, wore them so. I mean on the out¬ 
side of their leggins or pantaloons. Near the ■ 
door, sat the savage party. Their faces were 
painted most hideously', with different kinds of 
paint. Their hair was cut close to the*head, save 
the middle lock, which was carried back, down to 
the shoulders, and stuck full of various kinds ot 
feathers. The rest of the head was painted in 
stripes, red, white, black, or yellow, or whatever 
color suited their fancy or their circumstance.— 
Some colors indicated death, and some marriage, 
but this method of dressing the hair was confined 
only to the males. The females of the savage 
party, wear their hair in loose ^disheveled locks, 
no comb ever havingjpassed through it since they 
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hail an existence. The men wore many ornaments 
around their necks, and in^thcir ears, such as 
pieces of brass, tin, silver, &c., together with 
beads of various colors, beards claws, strung like 
beads, which formed a rich ornament around the 
shoulders. . Their bodies \vere in a state of nudi¬ 
ty above the leggins, with the exception of a 
blanket or buffalo robe, which teas thrown on and 
off at pleasure but. always off when they w T ant 
to display their ornaments, of which they appear 
exceedingly.vain. The women wore a miserable, 
filthy kind of calico gown, made short, and some¬ 
thing like the sacks. -This came down to the leg-, 
gin, and outside of this they wore a most w T retched 
looking blanket or buffalo robe. This made up 
their jeijtire apparel, as a general thing. I looked 
over this motley group with a throbbing heart, 
and tear ful eyes, knowing many of them must per¬ 
ish for want of knowledge, and even in tills world 
they appeared to me, to be of all that I had known, 
■the most wretched of mankind. Soon my atten¬ 
tion to th* pulpit, called ‘off my mind, from these 
poor forlornheathen. The. Rev Dines arose with 
his Indian interpreter, and spoke in a .plain un¬ 
varnished manner, and. ev^ry word seemed to be 
influenced.by the divine Spifcjt. The interpreter 
stood up with all that native dignity, so character-* 
isticof true wurth, and peculiarly so of the Indi^j 
aus. Soon might be hoard the bursting sigh from 
many parts of the room, and many a tawny face 
was covereiLwith tears. Qfe-1 never can forget 
that thrilling scene! It was a season distinctly 
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marked on memory’s page, with strong imperisha¬ 
ble colors. My heart seemed greatly enlarged, 
and as if struggling for more room ; however, a 
flood of tears came to my relidf, and by degrees I 
became calm ; but soon all" the fountains were 
again moved. I had observed a very aged wotnan 
coming in after the meeting was in progress some 
time, leading another woman by the hand. Soon 
as "the meeting closed, some of the white females 
stepped up.to her, and gave her hand a gentle pres¬ 
sure, and as soon as she heard that they'were mis¬ 
sionaries, she commenced praising the God of 
Missions, in broken English, saying, “ Jesus, Mis¬ 
sionary,” apd then pointed to her sightless eyes 
first, then she pointed upwards as much as to say, 
“I am blind now, but~I shall see inutile regions 
above.” She wept freely, and some of us felt that 
there was indeed a luxury in tears of sympathy. 
Surely infidelity itself, must hive acknowledged 
that there was a divine reality in the religion that 
could fill this old blind woman’s heart^with joy. 
What could have staid her sinking spirits", poor, 
Uncultivated and blind as she was! What, but 
the hopes of a better land, where. With renewed 
powers, she would be privileged to look upon that 
l' Being, who suffered death to redeem her from end- 
j\.Jess misery! I am fully "persuaded that the most 
skeptical, must admit that religion alone, gives 
woman her true position in society ; especially,df 
they would look at^fehe deep degradation of the 
women of the savage in his native wildness, and 
then look upon those who have embraced the doc- 
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trines of the Nazarene. They would discover the 
holy, elevating influence of Christianity. In the 
first -case they would see females put down on a 
level with the meanest slave. Yes, worse than 
that, made like beasts, to bear intolerable burdens. 
In the second case, they would see them made the 
friend and companion of man — his solace in dis¬ 
tress, his equal in rights and privileges, the shar¬ 
er of his joys, the loved one of his bosom. 

After we got through with the blind woman and 
her aged mother* we proceeded to a little log hut 
hard by, to partake of our dinner. We had taken 
our own dinner and provided blankets, and buffalo 
robes to sleep on. The meeting house was in the 
midst of a beautiful grove, where many tents were 
spread around it, being the camp-meeting ground 
of the Shawnees. I slept but little the first night, 
not having been accustomed to lie on a puncheon 
floor. I found that in spite of my buffalo robe, 
my sides were annoyed some by the ridges in the 
puncheons. A horse had been hitched to our tent 
to secure it,.and in the absence of food, or for the 
want of a congenial friend, or just to tease us with 
very inharmonious sounds, it kept up a perpetual 
outcry nearly all night. However, I was rather 
more disposed to laugh than cry at this, but I had 
to suppress my risibles, for we had a biped in the 
hut within, who was as unfeeling as the quadruped 
without,and we were almost afraid to breathe aloud, 
lest we should have to suffer^lrom tire discordant 
sounds within as well as without. The night was 
short and soon passed away. The morning dawn 
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brought with it sweeter notes, and fully repaid us 
for what we had endured through' the night. It 
really seemed as if all the birds of the forest had 
found out we were there, and had agreed out of 
courtesy to give us a concert of music. I arose 
with the day and hastened out to see these song¬ 
sters of the upper deep. But how was I surprised 
to find that but one or two birds had produced all 
this variety of sound. The little mocking bird 
had been imitating all other birds in so hurried and 
Varied a manner, that no one could imagine, that 
the little rogue was nearly alone.' I lingered long 
under the spreading branches of this grove, to 
catch the sweet notes of that little warbler, to in¬ 
hale the fresh air of that early Sabbath morn, and 
and to view the Sun as if coming up out of the 
Very bosom of the earth, in one of those wide 
spread fields of nature. The Scene to me was 
truly enchanting. I had always admired nature 
even in her wildest, rudest forms, being reared 
amidst hills and dales, and gurgling streams, and 
craggy rocks, and dense woods. No wonder then, 
I should view this surpassingly beautiful place, 
with almost enthusiastic ardor. But my attention 
was sometimes called off on one side to look at a 
group of Indians sitting round a fire, and smoking 
their pipes in sullen silence, and then on another 
side, to see them preparing their frugal meal, or 
' Sitting on the ground, eating out of one dish. But 
my morning reflections were very soon disturbed 
by a call to breakfast. This, however, was not 
a very disagreeable call, ks the breakfast was real- 
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ly good, and my appetite considerably sharpened by 
a sleepless night, and a morning’s walk. As soon 
ns breakfast was overawe were called to the tem¬ 
ple, and lor the first time I saw the dark Indian 
arise in love feast, to talk of Jesus and the resur¬ 
rection, and for one fhll hour^the floor was occupied 
by these red men and women, who only a few years 
before were painted savages and the terrific foes of 
the white man. The, love feast closed with tears 
and bursts of joy,^and songs of praise, the Indians 
singing in their own language, while the Missiona¬ 
ries sung in English. A sermon was preached and 
interpreted, and then we were called to partake of 
the Holy Sacrament with these doubly redeemed 
people, if I may call them so—redeemed from dark 
heathenism to the blessing of civilization, and then 
from being children of wrath, to be children ofGod. 
Surely this was enough to awaken gratitude in 
every heart Capa61eof feeling and eliciting praise; 
from every mouth not sealed in moral death. 


Dealli of seme Indians. 

While I was at the mission an Indian Preacher* 
died, his name was Baushman: he could preach in 
nine different languages, so I was told. I have 
heard him pray most devoutly in English, lie was 
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a-good, holy man, and'diedin great peace. His last 
charge to his children was, to read the Bible, and 
obey its precepts. His wife had died a few months 
before, and he desired to be bufied by her side. 
This was a great loss to the Indians, as a native 
Preacher can have more success than a white man, 
besides they are better acquainted with their wants, 
their nature, and habits, than it is in the power of 
white,man to be. He labored faithfully as art 
itinerant — and had access to many nations. His 
children were kept at school, some at the mission, 
and some in the State during his life. A son and 
daughter were both at a high school in Missouri, 
at the time of his-death. 

A boy had been brought to the mission some¬ 
time before I got there,— he was gay, and health¬ 
ful when he came, but disease soon marked him 
for its prey. That insiduous disease consumption 
had fastened its fangs upon liis vitals, and he was 
wasting away gradually. The doctor was in at¬ 
tendance —but medicine, nor kind attentions, nor 
vernal spring, could restore the wasted form. He 
was destined to fill an early grave. What filled 
the heart of those that felt the worth of theundy- 
ingspirit was this, thedioy was still a dark heathen ; 
he sullenly refused to talk in English, although he 
understood the language. He would raise from 
bis bed and stagger about the room to procure Wa¬ 
ter, or whatever he wanted, rather than conde¬ 
scend to ask for it in English, whenhis kind teach¬ 
er and wife, were both ready' to Wait cm him. 1 
have looked upon his poor omr.ciated form, When 
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in this attitude and felt that it was a pitiable 
sight to look upon. His constant and firm friend, 
was the teacher’s wife, before referred to; she 
well knew that the poor boy must die, and she 
would still point him to the Lamb of God, still 
tell of a better home prepared for the dark Indian 
as well as the white man; although he never an¬ 
swered to her kind words: never! yes! there came 
a time when the tongue of the dumb was unloosed, 
and he spoke not. just a formal answer to her 
words — but he spoke of the home that he was 
anxious to see, and would soon be at, where pain 
and death could never intrude. When asked if it 
was his Indian home a way in the plains O, no! 
said he, “the home the missionaries told me^af.” 
He wanted the missionary, Rev. Dines and wife, 
to stay by him, and would clasp his withered arms 
about his teacher, Rev. Dine’s neck, and so died 
in great peace this poor, dark, heathen boy that 
had so long refused proffered kindness. He could 
talk English fast enough, as soon as he felt the con¬ 
solations of religion, but until that event, no suf¬ 
fering or want, could move that proud heart to 
yield; no tender of kindness, could -cause that 
silent tongue to speak. His body lies with some 
of his fellows low in the ground at the mission 
grave-yard —but no doubt his immortal soul reigns 
and triumphs above, in the regions of life and love. 
There the kind woman who wept -and prayed for 
poor Paschal, as the Indian boy was ealled, and 
the teacher who gave him his" first^ lesson in En¬ 
glish, will no doubt hail him; not a poor emaciated 
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wreck of wretchedness as they once saw him, but 
a glorious form of beauty and loveliness. O, re¬ 
ligion how transforming is thy nature, how pure 
thy principles, how restoring and creative is thy 
power, when it makes the murderous savage into a 
meek chriitian, cleanses the hard,cruel heart of 
man, and gives him a new and tender heart, and 
tprns the desert into a garden. 


Tiie Indian Prophet. 

There was an Indian who seemed to be under 
considerable concern, about the salvation of his 
soul. He was a very influential man in the nation; 
had listened to the Missionaries until he seemed 
fully convinced of the errors of heathenism and 
the sinfulness of idolatry. He often appeared on 
the point of yielding up his heathen notic ns and 
embracing the doctrines of our holy religion. But 
then there was one serious obstacle in the way, he 
had two wives, and by a law of the nation, he must 
not put away the old one, and the young one was 
either too much beloved, or too useful to be spared. 
So he concluded that “white man” could do with 
one wife, but that “Indian” needed two. Iloweyer, 
he was much affected on the subject of religion, 
embraced many of the customs of the whites, 
listened to the ministers who warned him of his 
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danger, and finally sought admittance into the 
Church. One of his wives-having left him, the 
preacher found the principal' difficulty removed, 
freely admitted the old prophet to Church'com¬ 
munion. -Sometime after this his old wife died, 
and finding by experience that it was not good for 
man.to -be alone, he persuaded-his young wife to 
come back to him. After a while lie seemed to 6re 
convinced of the notion, so consonant with hea¬ 
then views, that two are better than one, so he 
took another wife, and thus forfeited his Church 
membership. He now concluded that he would 
setup for himself, a religion more congenial to his 
views. So he assembled all the Tndiaus that had 
not entirely renounced the whole of heathenism, 
and betome decided members of the Church, and 
got many to join him. He instituted laws and reg¬ 
ulations among his followers, such as these:-no 
man should get drunk, or if he -did he must submit 
to be be'aten with the number of stripes that a 
council of old men thought the crime deserved, 
this prophet feeing at the head : they were to be 
industrious, and riot to steal,- nor to have more than 
two wives; Butjt so happened that this old prophet 
took a little too much of the creature himself once, 
and so foun 1 it hard to keep the centre of gravity. 
His people found him in this Condition, and of 
course reported himtdrank, as they had not learned 
oup. refined manner of saying intoxicated, inebriat¬ 
ed, &c. But now what Was to be done to their 
head! Whowould decide against their lawgiver! 
Why he could, for lie-felt the sanctity of l.is own 
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taws too forcibly, not to have them executed on 
himself: so he submitted to the proper authorities 
and suffered flagellation with.true Spartan cour¬ 
age. It was -said, however, that his chastisement 
was not severe, as his'followers had too much re¬ 
spect for their, prophet to beat'him,severely. He 
keeps his people-in good order, restrains idleness, 
and prevents many evils ampng his folks,, and so 
does much good. 


The Indian’s Superstition.. - 

Some of the heathen Indians say, that their 
grandmother is in the moon, and so they will fast 
many days as a preparation for an interview with 
her. They say that she will come after they have 
fasted long enough, »and hold conversations with 
them; tell them where the best hunting grounds 
are, and many other valuable things. Pity their 
Faith did not cling to a better object. - 


Indian Mode of Rocking Babies. 

* 

I was much pleased with the Indian mode of 
rocking babies. They take an oblong piece of 
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hoarse linen, and laying the babe on its back on 
this cloth, tie the corners together, and faSteii 
them to the limbs of a tree ; Ulus, when the prai¬ 
rie winds blow it will be rocked finely, but should 
the winds refuse to blow, they will tie a string to 
the middle of the cloth and make some urchin pull 
it back and forth, so as to give the babe a good 
ride up in the air. I think it would be fine to be 
fixed up in the air this way, and hope some mighty 
genius will devise some plan, to give even growri 
people a chance to be rocked in an serial cradle; 
surely some one who can turn water into fire and 
make the lightning into a mail bag, to convey news,- 
can make a cradle pf this kind! 


The Wihd Wagon, 

I was much amused one day while attending a 
camp-meeting among the Indians, to see in reality 
what I had thought only existed ip idea, ■& wind 
waggon. It was quite large, looked like a com, 
inon road waggon, only the wheels were larger 
and made entirely <rf wood; a sail as large as a 
fishing boat sail on the river, was placed in the 
front part of this wind waggon, and the colors of 
the U. S., proudly floated on the top. One of the 
Indian preachers who was an abolitionist, came 
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to the meeting and finding the stripes and stars, 
appeared almost in ecstacy, said, “ some one told 
me on the road, that an abolition flag was here — 
but I did not know how to "believe it, but sure 
enough there it is ! ” The southern Missionaries 
had a good laugh at the poor fellow’s expense. 

Now the wind wagon afforded some of the girls 
from the mission a little amusement, for a goodly 
gang of them got in, and away before the wind 
they went in the finest glee imaginable—but when 
they had gone part of the way over the, prairie 
they found that old .Boreas would take them but 
one course 'and that no whiping, chiding, nor 
even coaxing, would take the least effect upon 
this uumanagable steed,—so they came walking 
bach, the men and boys pulling the.wagon by main 
force. Thus ended the pleasurable ride. 


Honesty of the Mans. 

When the Indians encamp about the mission 
mill, which they frequently do in order to procure 
grain for bread; they Will often kill the mission 
Logs, and then come,to some of the missionaries, 
and make them understand, that they have found 
a dead hog, and ask “ if Indian may not have it. ” 
Of course it will be given to them, for who would 
want a Hog that had beeu weltering in its blood foj 
many hours — often all flight. They will make 
tHe missionary understand by some significant 
sign, the manner of death the poor hog died — for 
0 
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instance, they will draw thejr hand across their 
throats—to let him know that its throat was cut. 
They often suffer extremely for the want of food. 
They once dragged off the body of a calf that #pbd 
of hydrophobia, and of course eat it; what became 
of the poor wretches, I never knew. These were 
savages of the Kaw Nation. 


Indian (’amp-meeting - . 

I attended an Indian camp-meeting, where the 
Indians were spread around like the tents of Bash- 
an; some were eating under the trees, others sit¬ 
ting at their tent doors on the ground, around a 
bowl of hommopy. As soon as dinner was pver, 
the women collected under some” trees and -com¬ 
menced a prayer meeting, and never before had I 
witnessed more earnest devotion among the sex. 
a. They sung and prayed in good earnest, though in 
an unknown tongue to me. They soon gave de¬ 
monstrative proof of the sincerity of their hearts, 
by smiles and tears that alternately covered their 
faces; ,0, I shall never forget this thrilling scene. 
They would move from their seats and sit on the 
ground, to give us a place, and then by signs make 
us understand that they wished us to join in their 
worship. What a practical comment this was on 
the doctrine of Christ. These poor untutored- 
children of nature, only a few years before were 
our mortal enemies, now they were beloved in the 
Lord. As the meeting progressed, many shouts 
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were heard anil many felt that God was eminent¬ 
ly nigh to bless these red children. 

At this meeting, I saw I think, about seventy 
Indians partake of the blessed emblems of the Sa¬ 
vior's dying love. One white preacher and fre¬ 
quently two Indians, were upon the stand at the 
same time, the white man preaching, and the In¬ 
dians interpreting ; and at another time three In¬ 
dians stood together, one-preaching, and the others 
interpreting. The Shawnees, Delawares and 
Wyandots, were addressed; this is a slow method, 
but the best that could. be done under the then, 
existing circumstances: 


A scene at some Indian tents. 

One day in Spring, several females of us, esdort- 
ed by one man, visited the Indian mill, where a 
perfectly heathen tribe, called Kaws, remnants of 
the Kanzas tribe were located. Here they haa 
pitched their tents, to beg, barter, buy or steal 
from the missionaries, as suited their inclinations 
or the exigency of the case. Their tents were 
made of buffalo robes or linen, circular in- form 
with holes in the middle for the smoke to ascend, 
just such as I had read of when a child, hut now 
my eyes beheld thqm. But as it was warm, the 
fires were mostly outside oj - the tent. The men 
were smoking or lounging round, and the women 
were cooking. I told some of the ladies that I 
was going to eat with the Indians; this made me 
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notice them very particularly. The first tent we 
came to, the women had the lights of a heg as 
„bloody as blood could make them — stuck on^a 
stick sharpened at one end', and the other drove 
down in the ground, this was roasting finely before 
a good fire. At another tent, the woman was boil¬ 
ing meat in some kind of a pot; she skimmed oft' 
the top and threw it upon meal in some kind of a 
vessel—and then commenced making out little 
cakes for dumplings ; butdiaving no table or dish¬ 
es of any kind, she remedied the difficulty by lay¬ 
ing them down at our feet on the ground, where 
they had been for several days until the dust had 
greatly multiplied in that loose soil. This is only 
one specimen out of many that I might give you 
of their cleanliness. I of course did not partici - 
pa^e with them, for I was not quite enough Indian- 
ized, to swallow so much dirt at any one time. 
We sought out the tent of the chief; he was sit¬ 
ting smoking when all of us came up and formed 
a semi-circle around him. He asked the man wifli 
us how many wives he had, the gentleman pointed 
to us all—now we were six in number, and the 
old savage seemed delighted at the thought, that a 
white man should be so fortunate as to obtain so 
many good slaves, for this seems to be their view 
of females. Be this as it may, I am sure the old 
fellow was pleased, for said he in broken English, 
“ must be chief den. ” I had my vanity a little 
gratified by feeling assured that I was taken for 
principal squaw, as the old chief handed Mr. A., our 
escort, a wing and pointed to me, making signs 
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that I was to have it, I refused but he shook his 
•head and pointed to me again. I tried to give it 
to Mr. A’s wife, a very delicate little .woman, but 
the old Kaw seemed angry, jirked it out of hdr 
hapd-and gave it back to. A. and pointed to me. 
I thought if I must I would take it, and so I did. 
I suppose the reason of the preference given, 
arose from the fact that I was more disposed to 
show friendship than the other ladies, or it might 
be because I was larger than the rest, for the In¬ 
dians seem disposed to reverence size. I was quite 
amused one day at one of these same Kaws. He 
came to the mission and agreed to work for pay, 
lie happened to discover a lady there, who had been 
a missionary among them several years; she was 
the wife of W. Johnson, who died among them 
some years before. He immediately recognized 
her, seemed much pleased, and as she could speak 
the language they entered into conversation very 
readily. I soon saw that the old man fixed his 
eyes oil me, very intently, and seemed much in¬ 
terested in some matter. I asked the lady what 
•was up; O, said she, “the old Kaw Wants your 
dress to make him a coat, he says he cannot preach 
with the old rags on that he has, but if you would 
give him that pretty dress then he could preach 
like the big man,” meaning the superintendent, 
who was a very large man. The dress was the 
raw-silk and had very brilliant colors; this exact¬ 
ly met this poor savage’s views of grandeur. I 
wanted to see if this poor heathen, like some 
white men would flatter, I told her to ask him if I 
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were pretty; O, said he, “ she mucli pretty.” I 
then pointed to another lady, and told her to ask 
^im whiclrwas the prettiest; 0,‘said he, still point¬ 
ing to me, “she' much pretty,” then pointing to 
the other, “she some pretty.” This he spoke in 
broken English. It is said that they have no word 
for beauty, but pretty. So I succeeded in getting 
a compliment from this son of the forest and. as it 
js said that females are fond of flattery, I might 
have had my vanity excited, could I have consid¬ 
ered this poor Kaw a competent judge of .beauty, 
and had I been assured that any thing short of a 
sinister motive, had prompted this red man to put 
me in advance of the comely woman referred to. 
Yet I could not help laughing at the cunning he 
exhibited, and how fully he represented his sex. 


Indian Country. 

I know of no country on earth that seems better 
calculated to meet the entire wants and pleasures 
of man, than, the Indian country, 12 miles west of 
Independence. Here are wide spread prairies, 
beset with the finest shrubbery, skirted with large 
trees: on every hand, you may castyour eyes over 
beds of roses and flowers of every hew, with a 
covering of deep green beneath your feet, such as 
nature in her gayest moods is wont to wear. Here 
flitted birds of every wing, and there scampered 
rabbits jn playful mood. In some places bubbling 






springs burst upon the view, and in others gurg* 
ling rills were wending thei* onward way to the ^ 
great ocean. These waters, noiselessly invite thjr 
thirsty to drink of the purest beverage ever pro¬ 
vided by a benevolent God, for the wants of man. 

I loved to linger in the delightfuHJplains, and some 
times was ready to exclaim, “ Of tliat I had a lodg¬ 
ing place here. But with all their beauties and 
glories, there were some evils. What country is 
exempt 1 Here roamed the ruthless savage in all 
his native wildness, and some too, wearing the 
garb of civilized humanity, who, for the sake of 
filthy lucre, soJd ont liquid poison to these poor 
wretches. 

I was pleased to visit the room- where once the 
sainted, XI had almost said ) the angelic, Phfibe 
Browning, taught the Indians. O! how'I loved 
to steal away to that place where she had often 
wept and prayed while a sojourner below. Many 
may go there, and many have been there, but one 
more lovely or beloved, will never find that region. 

I never saw one of her sex that I loved more 
fondly, that was not allied to me by blood. She 
was amiable, above deception, captivating in her 
manners, and most affectionate in her disposition, 
ardently devoted to religion, given to hospitality, 
ever on the alert to do good, to communicate pleas'- 
ure, to relieve the suffering, tonsoothe the despond¬ 
ing, to guide the weajpand erring into the paths 
of peace, and to convince all around her that re¬ 
ligion was eminently needful for all the race of 
man; having (he promise of this life, and ao Eta* 1 
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hity of bliss hereafter. Rev. A. Monroe said tb 
me once, “ the last walk I ever took with sister 
rBrowning was in St. Louis, on an errand of mercy. 
She asked me to go with her to visit a poor sick 
woman. ^5, said he, “what a pious, devoted Chris¬ 
tian she was.” Noble woman, she now is reaping 
a rich reward! She was an only daughter, almost 
idolized by her tender parents, and fond, confiding 
brothers who never seemed willing that the winds 
of heaven should visit her rudely, devoting her¬ 
self to employment, of the roughest kind amorig 
the sick and the Indians. Once weeping over the 
follies and miseries of others, she is no doubt, 
now mingling with the purest and best. Her 
social spirit has joiped the upper company, and 
with a host of her old associates on earth, she 
has joined in acclamations of praise to him who 
sacrificed himself to redeem a guilty world. Bliss 
to her spirit! 

We arrived at the Indian Mission on Saturday. 
The following Monday, I commenced teaching 
in the female department. I have experienced 
such emotions but seldom through life, as thrilled 
my bosom on that occasion; gratitude to God for 
his abundant mercy in bringing me safely through 
dangers seen and unseen; inspiring me from the 
earliest period of my rational existence with a 
disposition to teaclrthe desolate, and»then placing 
me in this interesting group gathered up from the 
scattered tribes of the West. The remnants of 
those injured people who have been driven, time 
after time, from their hunting grounds, their 
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homes and the graves of their ancestors. In this 
school were representatives, from several tribes, 
still holding a place among the nations, and a few 
others whose nations were extinct or nearly so. 
I looked upon those girls with uncommon delight, 
though dark, they were comely. I have often sat 
with a circle of interesting young ladies around 
me, whose brightly beaming eyes, and intelligent 
countenances and sprightly answers, gave a thrill 
of joy, and whose affectionate conduct won the 
applause and admiration of my heart. Yet it re¬ 
mained for these children of nature, these poor 
untutored girls, to awaken the most thrilling sen¬ 
sations I had ever felt. True they had haunted 
my sleeping and waking visions from childhood. 
I had thought of their destitution and longed for 
an opportunity to teach them to speak the name 
of Jesus. The reader may imagine then, how I felt 
when I found myself in reality, surrounded with 
them, sometimes bathed in tears, while I talked to 
them of the dying Savior, the bright heaven of 
rest that awaited the good, and tried to make them 
understand as best I could, the immortality of the 
soul; these were seasons never to be forgotten. 
If on the shores of life above, I should only be 
permitted to meet even one of these children re¬ 
deemed from heathenism and eternal darkness, I 
shall be devoutly grateful to all eternity. Many 
of the Indian children are tinctured with white 
blood. This perhaps, made some of them learn 
more readily; they are very playful when in a 
good humor, but when displeased they are sullen 
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in their dispositions. I never saw any girls tliat 
could exceed them at jumping the rope, this was 
their usual employment at noon. 

The Methodist mission Parm contains three large 
brick houses, a store and-aniill, all devoted to this 
mission- They have quite a number of horses, 
cows and hogs; and raise large quantities of grain, 
&.C., on the farm. This mission is supported by 
Government funds. 


SECTION XIV. 


Extracts From Ancient History. 


For the first eighteen centuries, the history of 
the world is nearly buried in oblivion. Little* 
more is known respecting mankind, from the cre¬ 
ation to the deluge, than that they lived some hun¬ 
dreds of years, and then died, leaving their chil¬ 
dren to inherit their lands, &.c. Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter, spoken of in the Bible, laid the 
foundation of the city and kingdom of Babylon. 
His son was named Ninus. He succeeded’ his 
father, and built, or rather enlarged, the city of 
Nineveh, which is said to have been sixty miles 
in circumference, enclosed bv a wall one hundred 
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feet high, and so wide that three chariots coaid ruii 
abreast bn its summit. Semiramis, the wife of 
Nimrod, and mother of Ninus, was one of the most 
extraordinary women on record. It is said she 
employed two millions of men in erecting superb 
structures, and magnificent works, about Babylon. 
Babylon was the noblest city ever built by man. 
The description of its gardens liufig in the air, 
and watered by means of an engine from the bed 
of the river Euphrates, together with its walls', 
gates, streets, &c., is superlatively grand. Semi¬ 
ramis wastelebratod for heroism, and masculine 
virtues. She was succeeded by her son Ninyas. 
But it is a matter of history, that, all account of 
' the Assyrian'empire is lost for more than one 
thousand years. It ended 1668 years, after its 
foundation by Nimrod. 

Xerxes was a Persian monarch, who had the 
largest army ever collected together. Some his¬ 
torians say it numbered 2,641,610, and if we .add . 
the-women and slaves, it will amount to 5,000,000. 
He had 1,200 ships. Yet with all this vast host 
he (led and crossed the Hellespont in a fishing 
boat Xerxes is called great, but from history it 
appears evident that he was great only Fn follies 
and vices. Mithfidates was one of the most war¬ 
like men of Asia. He maintained a war with the 
Romans forty years. However, he was defeated 
by Pompey on the plains of Pharsalia. Such is 
the fate of monarch*. 

Greece was founded by Cecrops, J 450 years be¬ 
fore Christ. The Grecians stand unrivalled in 
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Oratory, Poetry, Architecture, and Sculpture. 
Alphabetic writing was introduced among them 
by Cadmus. Paris was the son of Priam, and was 
said to be the most beautiful man in his day. He 
seduced Helen from her husband, the king of Spar¬ 
ta. She is represented as being the most perfect 
beauty of ancient times. Lycurgus was a celebra¬ 
ted lawgiver of Greece. He abolished the gold 
and silver currency, Und allowed no money to be 
used but iron — a very heavy coin indeed. The 
Olympic games flourished in his day. It is said 
by historians that the Greek language seems, from 
its earliest period, to have been the most perfect 
language nature ever formed, or Divine wisdom 
ever inspired. Solon was a wise man of Greece. 
He united in one body the scattered rays of polit¬ 
ical wisdom and experience, gleaned up from the 
wisest 'nations of his time, who mingled mercy 
•with justice, and the sternest precepts of philoso¬ 
phy with the softer dictates of sensibility and com¬ 
passion. Pausanias was a very great general, but 
afterwards became a traitor. From the fact that 
his crime still lives in history,let us learn the per¬ 
petuity of disgrace. Themistocles was a famous 
general — y.ct, after having secured the liberties 
of Greece, and become one of her most popular 
men, he was banished from her dominions, and died 
by taking poison, rather than destroy Athens for 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who had protected 
him during his exile. Pericles was a great orator 
and statesman of Athens, and a consummate gen¬ 
eral. He died of the plague that nearly depopula- 
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ted Athens. When on his death-bed, his attend* 
ants were expatiating on his many splendid victo¬ 
ries : “Ah!” exclaimed the expiring chief, “dwell 
not on these actions, which are rather to be ascri¬ 
bed to fortune than skill. You have forgotten the 
most valuable part of my character, and that alone 
oh which I can now reflect with pleasure — that 
none of my fellow citizens have been compelled, 
through any action of mine, to wear a mourning 
robe.” One memorable circumstance, which 
should be noticed, is this: when the Athenians 
were taken prisoners by the Silicians, they were 
doomed to labor in the quarries, sold as slaves, by 
order of the Syracusans, who put the generals to 
death. The Sicilians were so charmed with the 
poetry of Euripides, when recited by their Athen¬ 
ian slaves, that they liberated all who could repeat 
his most beautiful passages. These captives, on 
returning to Athens, presented themselves to Eu¬ 
ripides, and hailed him as their deliverer. Lysan- 
der was a perfidious Spartan general. His favor¬ 
ite maxim was, “ Children should be deceived by 
toys, and men by eaths.” Epaminondas, the great 
Theban general, was killed by a Spartan. When 
dying, he expressed no concern, but about the fate 
of the battle. On being assured that his army had 
won the day, he calmly said, “ All then is well,” 
and expired. Philip, king of Macedon, was a 
crafty, ambitious monarch. He once said that he 
despaired of taking no city into which he could in¬ 
troduce a mule laden with gold. He corrupted all 
the principal men of Athens, except Demosthenes. 
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In the licighth of his glory, he tv as stain at the 
celebration of his daughters nuptials, by an ob¬ 
scure Macedonian, named Pausanus. Ilis son, Al¬ 
exander the Great, succeeded him. He jvas edu¬ 
cated by the celebrated Aristotle. At an early 
agc*hc tamed the mighty whir horse, Bucephalus, 
after all hopes of subduing him had been given up. 
When he alighted from the horse, his father kiss- 
e(J him, and wept saying, “My son, seek a king¬ 
dom worthy of thee, forMacedon is-below thy mer¬ 
it.” But this was only the beginning of his splen¬ 
did career. He afterwards conquered Darius, the 
mighty monarch of Persia, in many^liilerent bat¬ 
tles, in one of which, he took his whole family 
prisoners. Having subjected this great kingdom, 
taking many other cities and countries, the prin¬ 
cipal of which were Tyro, Phmnecin, and Egypt, 
he entered India, and subdued Porus, The most 
powerful chief of that country, and overran ids 
empire. He finally arrived at the limits of old 
Ocean, a riicnarch which has never yet yielded to 
the sway of man, where, it is said by sofne histo¬ 
rians, he “sat down and wept, because there were 
no more worlds to conquer.” After hav’ng ac¬ 
complished ull this, he commenced a career of de¬ 
bauchery, which soon terminated his existence* 
Being at the heighth of earthly power and glory, 
he also wished to be thought a god, au.i for this 
purpose, it. is said that he drank an immense quan¬ 
tity of wine, which brought on a raging fever, of 
whielv-'hc died in the 33d year of his age, having 
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reigned but 13 years. Thus, intemperance con¬ 
quered, where the sword had failed. 

The great Alexandrian library consisted of two 
parts, one of which contained 306,000 volumes, 
and the other 200,000. It is justly remarked by 
an able historian, that the genius of war forsook 
the Greeks, and went over to the Carthagenians. 

Demosthenes, one of the greatest orators that 
has lived in any age, fled from Antipater, Alexan¬ 
der’s successor in Macedon, and took refuge in the 
temple of Neptune. His enemies, fearing to vio¬ 
late a. sanctuary, used every art of persuasion to 
draw him fron^his retreat. Demosthenes, having 
ho hope -of favor from Anti pater, withdrew into 
the interior of tire temple, where, under pretence 
of writing to his family, he placed a poisoned 
quill in his mouth, which sunn ended his life. 


SECTION XV. 

Family Government.-The Folly of Parents. 

I have often been led to deplore the extreme 
folly of some parents in the manner of governing 
their children, i have spent many years from 
home in different families, and have observed min¬ 
utely the various forms of family government, from 
the most tyrannical despotism, down to the. per¬ 
fectly ridiculous, where the children^ themselves 
seize the reins of government, the greatest tyrant 
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often being the smallest child. Perhaps one of 
two examples may assist the mind in forming some 
cowfeeption of this last 'named evil. Take the 
elevated example of a respectable merchant, and his 
most captivating wife. He thinks her a paragon of 
wisflom.and no doubt,bat she deems him as far in ad¬ 
vance of Solomon, as steamboat navigation is in ad¬ 
vance of the Indian canoe in point of velocity. 
They regard their children as models of perfection. 
Tes, their children have caught the improvement 
of the age, and they are made to feel that they 
are far wiser at ten years of age, than their prede¬ 
cessors were at twenty, and wiser*too, than the 
children of their neighbors. The parents make 
them feel all this, by constantly rehearsing in their 
hearing, their astonishingly profound sayings, and 
wonderful doings. “Now only think,” says the 
mother alluded to, “what our Dick said, only think! 
why really, he said, if the birds would claw out his 
eyes, that Heavenly Father would come down and 
put them in again.” “Most astonishing!” said the 
father: “I never heard the like! How do yon 
suppose he ever thought of that, my dear]” says 
the mother, “O, I reckon he learned it of you and 
me, my dear; but Dicky is getting ahead of the 
times. If he wants a drink of water, he \yilltal! 
his own nigger to wait on him, though his nig is 
in the kitchen, and-he in the house where the water 
is!” “That’s right my son,” exclaims this wise 
father, “always make your own nigger wait on 
you.” Thus, you see, he is lauded over all crea¬ 
tion for his smartness, and of course feels bishself 
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to be of great consequence. The ears of every 
visiter are saluted with-his feats of valor:^for be 
it known, he sometimes fights, and as a matter of 
course, conquers—the poor little servants well 
know that master Dicky “rules the roast.” Now 
is- told what Kate said; then what Luke did. The 
children continually hear themselves lauded for 
impertinent acts, and it is no wonder they assume 
the most repulsive forms of conduct. Often at ta¬ 
ble, when the young group are assembled, one 
helps herself to this, and another bawls out for 
that, and if tfot attended to at once, brings such an 
alarming thump on the table as to make all the 
dishes jingle, and every one stares found, while the 
mother is roused to a stentorian yell, “vvhat’-s the 
matter, I say!” “I want some taters,” screams 
the obedient urchin. The table is completely a 
scene of confusion, while every person feels an¬ 
noyed and almost out of patience with these jewels! 
The father, after ceaseless efforts to quell the tu¬ 
mult, will call out in despair, “Mother, do you 
know why our children are worse than any other 
children! Why, I never saw the like ; .did you!” 
If "he had only appealed to me, I could have given 
him a definite reason. I surely would have attrib¬ 
uted all the misconduct of the children to the con¬ 
summate folly of the parents. Had they but been 
prompt and prudent in their government, all would 
have been decent and orderly. The children may 
thank their parents, for their own unlovely man¬ 
ners. But in a few moments the feelings of the 
father begin to calm down, and he commences an 
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apology for vyliat he has .said against his idol?, by 
remarking, “I think our children are quite as 
good as others.away from the table, but then Luke 
hallows so loud I cannot hear myself speak, and 
Kate teases me so much that I can hardly bear it, 
and Dick is calling out for something all the time, 
while Dunk is spilling the molasses and g>-avy and 
every thing else, and spoiling the table cloth, and 
Harry is in the cofner pouting because some one 
has taken his place. O, my dear, I do wish you 
would manage the children better.” “■Its your 
own fault* Mr, Juniper, you spoiled them at first.” 
Then an altercation commences between this.lov¬ 
ing couple, which generally terminates in victory 
orf the side of the wife. ‘ O yes, ipy dear,” says 
the sagacious husband, “I believe you are right, 
but then I want to indulge tny own children; they 
must not be whipped, not they. When I was a 
scholar, why I fought nay teacher, and my father 
approved of it. I arti sure I would expect my sons 
to fight if they were whipped.” But this is only, 
one instance OHt of many, where fathers show so 
much weakness. -The mothers are the principal 
actors inthese scenes, and who can tell the incal¬ 
culable injury done to the rising generation by 
suffering children to grow up in ,habits) of disobe¬ 
dience. How often I have heard a-mother call 
out, “Be still, there; you are making too -much 
noise,” When the little urchin, knowing that 
his mother had not acted with promptness on form¬ 
er occasions, and fepling that he will escape with 
impunity, do- wbat'he may, commences with re- 
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ncwed effort a most uproarious strain of laughter, 
and continues peal after peal, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of all present. At another time, you may 
have heard her trying to silence one of these little 
dears that has taken it into its head td cry for 
some little trifle'. She tugs away fill she becomes 
weary,' and exhausts dvery one’s patience both 
with herself and -child. But it goes onlouderand 
louder till this weak mother yields the point, and 
either gives it the ve'ry thing she has been assuring 
it that it could -not, should not have, or compro¬ 
mises with it by giving it a part. Thus the seeds 
of disobedience and rebellion, hoth with reference 
to .man and God, are nurtured from the very cradle. 
You may hint to sitch parents that you think-soihe 
more decisive form of goverment would be better ; 
and, if you do not receive a plain intimation that 
it is mono • of your business, they will begin to 
make excuses," often in the hearing of these little 
despots—such, for instance, as this, “his daddy, Or 
great grand-daddy, or sortie'uncle, did So, and he 
just takes 'after him.” Well, if his uncle, or 
grandfather got drunk, must the child do so too !' [ 
father think not. 

I recollect boarding in a family-once,-ivhere the 
mother went on tli£ hiring system. No child was 
expected to do the most trivial act without the 
matter of payment all being arranged before hand,' 
and generally'it must be paid in advance. Now, 1 
have heard these children, time and again, tell 
their mother they would not do the job, after hav¬ 
ing Secured the pay, and then she would begin to 
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chide and scold them about being disobedient. 
More than once have I seen her turn off, and hire 
a second child to do what the first refused to do, 
after getting possession of its fee. And yet these 
very children yielded the most implicit obedience 
to every mandate of their father, and that without 
the least severity on his part. “Come off that ta¬ 
ble,” says one of these very kind of mothers refer¬ 
red to, “or I will whip you.” “No, I wont,” said the 
urchin. “I will whip you,” reiterated this good 
mother, “if you do not get down immediately.” “1 
wont get down, I tell you,” continued the boy. 
“Well then,” said this conscientious mother, “I 
will not make you tell a story;” so dow.n she lifted 
the boy. Now, was not this admirable policy,'to 
falsify her own word and suffer the boy’s impu¬ 
dence rather than make him lie! O, how very 
commendable, are such proceedings! I boarded in 
a family not many years since, where the boys 
were permitted to roam all over creation, on the 
Sabbath, often fetching home with them corn and 
melons that grew in some neighbor’s field. The 
mother knew all about this, but it was kept from 
the religious father, for fear he would punish these 
dear creatures, and so they were permitted to grow 
up to be rogues and Sabbath breakers, rather than 
suffer for their crimes before the habit became 
confirmed. O, what a dreadful account some pa¬ 
rents will have to give in the day of judgment ! 
How often teo, have J seen little girls in town, 
running from house to house both night and day, 
without even the knowledge or consent of their 
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poor, easy, infatuated mothers, contracting habits 
of gadding and indolence, that will disqualify them 
in all future life for real usefulness. How deplor¬ 
able is such management! 

But how very different is the family circle, where 
the parents’ words are law; where the children are 
early taught habits of industry, economy and neat¬ 
ness. I love to live in the sunshine of such a 
place. One example alone and I am done. My 
friend H. has just such a family. I spent many 
days there, and never heard one loud, unpleasant 
word, never witnessed one act of wilful disobe¬ 
dience; never saw one real sour face. It was a 
pleasure to hear these children converse, they 
spoke so mildly, and seemed delighted to gain in¬ 
struction rather tlian make impertinent remarks 
and inquiries. In fact I was convinced that these 
parents were quite judicious in their family ar¬ 
rangements. I could but notice that if the inter¬ 
esting group were coming to the table, and the 
least noise or altercation happened to take place, 
they were remanded to their room with a firm, de¬ 
cided tone, but not an unpleasant one, to right up. 
They uniformly retired without uttering a murmur 
or complaint, and although evidently pained, they 
remained entirety quiet, until one of their parents, 
said in a pleasant tone, “now, if you are good you 
may come to the table;” when every countenance 
brightened up, and calmly they came to their meals, 
which was proportioned to them according to their 
wants, not according to the caprice of their own 
wishes and will. Here was no pulling nor con- 
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tending for the largest nor best portion; everyone 
was satisfied with what.was given, and made to feel 
that Cating'was not the all important matter of 
life, but merely its sustainer. I remarked to Mr. 
H. that he had his family well regulated. “O,” said 
he, “I always said this, when I was a young man, 
and annoyed : by the rudeness and obstinacy of other 
people’s children, that I would have my children 
good, if l ever had any, but I was told that my 
song would be different if I ever became a father, 
but I have.not altered my notion, and have found 
no difficulty in pursuing a straight forward course, 
as my wife and I are of one heart and fnind on this 
subject.” 


Lines: 


Written impromptu, on being presented with a 
ball ticket by an interesting young gentleman, 
with a request to partake of a splendid~supper 
which-was to be given on Christmas evening, if I 
coutd not participate in the dance. This was a 
custom among professors of reliadon in that place. 


I’d go, if life were all a dream, 

An empty show, a passing stream, 
That quickly glided by ; 

I’d drink the gilded cup of jov, 
And freely take the base alloy. 
Would’t repress one sigh. 
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But I'm.destined to certain death, 

And must ere loirg resign my breath, 

This is my solemn doom ; 

No empty joy, no vain delight, 

“ Should spend the day, or share the night,” 
I’m hastening to the tomb. 

The young, the gay, don’t think of this, 

They seek for transitory bliss, 

They bow at folly’s shrine ; 

They spend their golden hours and days, 

In dances, or in trifling plays. 

Thus passes off their prime. 

But death, I’m sure will come apace. 

And change each lovely form and face. 

Too late they may repent, . 

That time has been to folly, given, 

And parties won their souls from Heaven ; 

O! how they will lament. 

*But, sir, I prize the kind intent, 

That caused the ticket to be sent,' 

I’m sure you meant no harm ; 

And friendship always warms my breast, 
However it mav be express’d ; 

It gives to life a charm. - 

* The young gentleman referred to, was not a 
professor of religion, and" of course'could not 
think it wrong for a stranger, as I then was, to 
mingle in such company, where other professors 
went. 
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But then I’d choose some other way, 
To celebrate that hallowed- day. 

That gave my Savior birth ; 

I fain would join the social throng, 

In prayer, and praise, and holy song, 
I’d have my Christmas mirth. 


t 


A History of Rev. S. H. 

He was a talented young minister, who frequent¬ 
ed my mother’s house, when I was young in years 
and full of romantic ideas. He possessed a devo¬ 
ted heart, warm with ardent aspirations after 
knowledge, but he was a true devotee of the cross 
of the blessed Redeemer; not merely a formal 
professor of the religion of Jesus, but one whose 
heart and life corresponded with the profession he 
made. He had turned his attention to science in 
an eminent degree, and was well versed in Bibli¬ 
cal literature. He was a good historian, and was 
well acquainted with the most celebrated poets of 
ancient as well as modern times. In fact, I know 
of but few young men, that had given so much at¬ 
tention to the cultivation of the mind as he had 
done. But in doing this, he appeared not to labor 
for fame, but utility — not to shine, butto Jgdify — 
not to gain admiration, but to lead the erfing, to 
strengthen the weak, and confirm the wavering — 
not to elicit the applause of the multitude, but to 
convince the guilty, to cheer the desolate, and 
open up the pure fountains of pleasure to the 
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young, in so attractive a form as to win them away 
from scenes of worldly pleasure, and perishing 
joys. All this I well remember, for I was one 
who listened to his ministry with curiosity, at first 
to hear what I thought a polished discourse, whose 
only merit perhaps was the intelligence displayed, 
‘ but afterwards with intense interest to learn the 
sacred truths he taught, respecting man’s origin 
and end. He deviated so much from some others 
I had known, in his private conduct that he was q 
mystery to me; for though he was cheerful and 
remarkably conversable and pleasant, yet there 
was none of that light friyolity — that talking 
about nothing, that I had noticed in many other of 
both sexes, who had nominally professed Christi¬ 
anity. I had then conceived of religion, the most 
erroneous views; disliking the loose, careless 
manner's of young professors, who like myself, 
could join the giddy play circle, and spend their 
time in trifling amusements. I had vested relig¬ 
ion in so sanctimonious a garb, that I deprived it 
of many of its innocent enjoyments. My thoughts 
thus beclouded by superstitious views, led mp to' 
believe that if I were to embrace the holy doc¬ 
trines of the Bible, I must become the most per¬ 
fect recluse, and quit the company of the yourig 
and cheerful forever. This sacrifice, my. vain and 
foolish heart did not seem inclined to make ; yet I 
did.feel most thrillingly that there was a thorn in 
ever^ fljiwer,-* and a bittef dreg in every cup of 
earthly joy. This caused me to view with deep 
solicitude this young minister’s conduct, for though 
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the purity of his conversation and his devotional 
spirit were in accordance with my views of piety, 
yet the cheerfulness of his countenance, the ur- 
hanily of his manners, contradicted the stern, 
gloomy effect that I had thought would necessari¬ 
ly 'result, from a life of devotion and prayer.— 
However, I was led by degrees to fliink religion 
might be a more cheerful, pleasant thing than I 
had imagined, not .knowing as I have since done, 
that this divine principle alone inspires true cheer¬ 
fulness. 1 could after so long a time reconcile 
myself to the idea of blending happiness and re¬ 
ligion, even in this world together. But then 
there was one matter I could pot get over, and that 
was this: truly renovated beings, who like old 
Stephen, walked with heaven in view, would not, 
could not,, agreeable to my" limited conceptions, 
have their affections placed on any form of earth, * 
so as to induce them to change their relation in 
life. And this I thought was Paul’s teaching on 
the subject, that they that were single cared for 
the Lord, and tried to please him. 

The.reader may judge that my astonishment 
was great, when I found out that this unusually de¬ 
voted man, should have conceived so preposterous 
an idea,ns to thi'nk that he might increase his hap¬ 
piness by an earthly alliance. This to me was al- 
togethef^inexplicablp at that time ; but true it 
was, my good, holy preacher, had fixed his eyes 
upon a young being with whom I wa^early and in¬ 
deed almost constantly associated. Sh^Pk’as not 
even a member of the church at the time, and 
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though she often confessed to me that she was very 
anxious to obtain “ the pearLof great price,” yet 
she possessed a .volatile heartland sg ignorant was 
she of the true requirements of the infinite Jeho¬ 
vah, that for many years, she was under the bon¬ 
dage of sin and Satan, “ ever learning,” it is true, 
but seeming “ never, able to come to the" knowl¬ 
edge of the truth.” With this poor, dark child of 
nature, whose only companions were the members 
of her own family, and a few plain, unvarnished 
young folks, who, like herself, had been brought 
up in a rough, broken country, unrefined by learn¬ 
ing and unvisited by song, save of the birds that 
flitted in their woods, and carolled their wild lays 
to the gurgling streams. Her only amusement 
was a book of which she was passionately fond, 
and all the accomplishment she could boast of was 
jj£' ,a plain, honest heart. This country rustic, had 
without knowing it, of ever designing it, caught 
the attention and deep interest of Mr. H.,.who re¬ 
ally appeared to me to be infatuated, to be won by 
, one so much his inferior, in almost every point of 
view, but especially in piety and intelligence. 
But of his attachment to her I was fully assured, 
for as She was an inmate of my mother’s family for 
many years, ami as Mi - . H. made his home at our 
house, I had the matter fully before me, and be¬ 
sides, I was the mutual confident of both? 

Although many wiser aiftL better than herself, 
mighfc have felt flattered by his attentions, yet this 
young hfifedleSs girl, seemed too much absorbed in 
other schemes and contemplations, to be aware of 
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his attachment, having as she had often assured 
me, determined to live single, until, at all events, 
she had done some little good in the world, believ¬ 
ing as she often said, “ that there were but few 
who lived in such a manner as to make marriage 
a blessing,” and besides, as Mr. H. never descend¬ 
ed to flattery, and was so conscious of the worth 
of religion himself, that he urged upon the mind 
of this young, artless being, the necessity of en¬ 
tering upon a religious course, that he had awa¬ 
kened her conscience more, perhaps, than won her 
affections. It was not long however, until he con¬ 
vinced her of what his views and feelings were by 
an open, candid confession, and soon after by mak¬ 
ing his propositions so definite, lihat the fnost ig 
norant, could not but understand. She had been 
persuaded by an elder brother and widowed mother 
to listen to his proposals, and feeling the deepest 
veneration for his character, she did not wish to 
trifle with him for a moment, but plead that six 
weeks might be afforded her for consideration, be¬ 
fore her final answer would bo required. This 
was reluctantly granted by Mr. H., who returned 
home in the interim, to sicken and to die. ^Before 
he finished his career on earth, he committed the ob¬ 
ject of his affections to his fond parents’ care. And 
then in the triumphs of a living faith he passed away 
from the church below, to join the innumerable 
company of the church above, and left that young, 
inexperienced girl to wander alone in a world of 
sorrow, death and tears. Many years have passed 
by in rapid succession, yet still she is a traveller 
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in a waste, howling wilderness without an earthly 
protector. I met her some years ago in a -far dis¬ 
tant land ; yet she is not discouraged, for her trust 
is in the living and true God. 


The Choice of a Husband. 

Should I describe the being I could love. 

And would be willing to regard as mine : 

I’d have him thus: innocent, artless, cheerful — 
Full of good humor, of pleasing manners, 

And yet possessing a feeling heart that’s 
Ever ready to relieve the wretched, 

And soothe the woes of others. I would not ask 
For beauty, but let him be manly, and 
Agreeable in his appearance ; not 
Surly, rough and hostile, but complaisant, 

Gentle, mild, easily entreated ; yet 
Strictly firm, and rigid to what’s right, 

Not fickle nor easily moved, when 

He’s pursuing a just course. I’d have him, 

Right, and firm, and just, and good. I would not 
ask 

For wealth, but let him possess enough of 
This world’s goods to keep us above want; and 
Easy competence, so that we may be 
Free from pining want, and enabled to 
Treat our friends with kindness. I too must have 
The first place in his affections — I mean 
Of earthly kind, and could not be content 
Without, but let him love and serve his God 
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Supremely, not merely in outward form, 

Or CPnemony, but in thought and deed ; 

And let the ardor of his devotion 
Be poured forth, before the eternal throne, 

Each morn and night. O! give me such an one 
As ^bis, or let me walk alone, my threescore years 
»-and ten. 


A Poem: 

Written for Miss Mary Soule Monroe, daughter 
of Rev. Andrew Monroe, a member of the Missou¬ 
ri Conference. It Is published as a memento of 
regard to the devoted father, who requested the. 
poem for his young, daughter. His ardent prayers 
for my Safety and protection, and his kind atten¬ 
tions, when I was a stranger in a strange land, 
merit my gratitude. May kind heaven smile pro¬ 
pitiously on him,‘through 1 thd toilsome journey of 
life, and finally may he rest with Paul, Silas and 
the beloved John, and shine as a star in the regions 
above, is the sincere prayer of one, who feels un¬ 
der lasting obligations to this man of God. 

A father has asked for his child, 

A gift in poetical form, 

A something enchartingly wild, 

Or pleasingly gentle to charm. 

I wish that the muses would lend 
Their aid iii-its loveliest light, 

Instruction with pleasure to blend 
To give the young spirit delight. 
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Then Maty, Fd send you a song, 

That would gall your attention avvqyy 
From the giddy and trifling throng, 

That would willingly lead you astray. 

Yet pleasure I’d spread for thy feet. 

In science, that pathway of light, 

Where graces In harmony meet, 

And.shine too efi'ulgently bright. 

Now Mss Soule, I will frankly confess. 

That nothing appears to my mind, 

That has such a power to bless, 

As religion, with learning^ombiricd. 

These, these, give a charm to the soul, 

May tliesc then your bosom inspire 
May religion your passions control. 

And-science will light a pure fire. 

Thus, a friend, though to Mary unknown, - 
Would ask of that God who has given 
A spirit of love from his throne. 

To fit her young spirit'for Heaven. 

* The writer never saw Miss Mary S. 


Farewell: 

WRWTEJH, DECEMBER 31, 1848, BETWEEN 9 ANB 12 
O’CLOCK, F M. 

I say, farewellold year — a long, a kind adieu; 1 
The new one now is near, pressing to view; 
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How swiftly time has'flowni How many changes 
wrought! 

How many friends are gone ! how sad the thought ! 

Some few with us remain, they too will soon be 
gone; 

We fain would some detain, ’tis hard to be alone, 
Yet God is good and just, we’ll bow.to his behest; 
" We know,we ought to trust-r-his will is best. 

And we ourselves, believe God is too wise to err-.- 
So good he can’t deceive, then why demur ; 
Though loved opes passed away through this de¬ 
parting year, 

We fain would had them stay, our hearts to cheer. 

But no! this could not be, all things are changing 
here, 

And we may not be spared to see another year : 
The hand that writes this song will, soon be cold ih 
. death, ■ . 

It cannot sure be long, till I resign my breath. 

Then, fare-thee-we.il old year, I’ll hasten to the 
skies — ' ■ : - 

I’ll meet those loved ones there, with sweet sur- 
, prise: , , 

I’ll join the heavenly throng, I’ll strike some gol¬ 
den lyre, 

-i’ll sing redeHiption’s song, with the bjest choir. 
fHE F.kp. 
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